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Deceived by the Politics of New States. 

NE OR other of the parties is preparing a surprise for 
Oklahoma, 
Arizona to be admitted be 
Perhaps both of the parties will be surprised 


itself in connection with the new States 
New 
fore long. 


Mexico, and which are 


In forecasting the political leanings of more than one State 


within a few years after its admission both parties, in 
turn, have been fooled. The Lemocrats, who had the 
House of Representatives at the time, and whe were 


soon to have the Senate, let in Colorado in the summer of 
1876, supposing that it would vote their way in the election 
but it to the 
stead, and the result was far reaching, for if Colorado had 


been kept out until after that election Tilden instead of 


three months later went tepublicans in- 


Hayes would have been made President. 

When the two Dakotas, Washington, and Montana 
were admitted in 1889, and Idaho and Wyoming in 1890 
the 
in political harmony 


tepublicans, who had elected Harrison and a Congress 
with him in 1888, supposed they 
were intrenched in power for at least a dozen years, as 
the leanings of all the new States appeared to be strongly 
The 


Democrats, however, swept the country in the congres- 


toward the Republicans at the time of admission. 


sional election of 1890 and in the presidential and con- 
gressional campaigns of 1892. The Republicans may be 
said to have lost North Dakota in 1892, when it gave one 
of its electoral votes to Weaver, the greenbacker, one to 
Cleveland, the other going to Harrison. The Repub 
licans lost’ Washington, Wyoming, and South Dakota in 
1896, they lost Montana in 1896 and 1900, and they lost 
Idaho in 1892, 1896, and 1900. 

Utah fooled both parties in turn, on its entrance in 
the early part of 1896 
in the campaign at the time of its admission, and gave 


It elected a Republican Governor 


its electoral vote to Bryan in the presidential canvass 
just afterward, although each party felt confident that 
it could control Utah for many years without a break. 
In the case of Utah the Republicans were more successful 
than the Democrats, for the Republicans have carried it 
in all the State elections since its admission, and in one of 
the two presidential canvasses. 

The delegate from New Mexico is telling the Repub- 
licans in Congress that Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Ari- 
, When they enter statehood, are sure to all vote the 
Republican ticket. The old parliamentary hands on 
both the Republican and the Democratic sides, however, 


Zona 


know that such prophecies, even when honestly made, 
are worth nothing. 

Would it not be strange if the votes of new States, 
created by a Republican administration, should turn that 
administration out of power in a close presidential elec- 
tion in 1904” 

a e 


No Pauper Clergymen. 


PROPOSITION was made before the recent General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at its session 
in New York, to abandon the home for disabled ministers 
maintained by the denomination at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
on the ground chiefly that the cost of the institution was 
out of all proportion to the benefits derived from. it. 
The the denomination $9,000 a year for 
maintenance, and in eighteen years it has had only 
ninety-four guests, all told—an average of about five 
guests or inmates a year. The proposition to abandon 
the place for economic considerations alone would there- 
fore seem to be well sustained, but there are better rea- 
than this. 


home costs 


SOS 

The Perth Amboy home, as we happen to know, has 
been admirably conducted and made as agreeable and 
truly home-like as possible for the few who have availed 
themselves of its hospitality, but, in the nature of things, 
it has not been, and never can be, a weleome, much less 
a popular, retreat for the class of persons for whom it was 
designed. Its number of 
_ not because there are 


“guests”? has always been small, 
many old and faithful servants 
of the denomination in sore need of help in their declining 
years, but because the great majority of them prefer to 
shift for themselves as best they can 
vations and hardships, rather than to 


hot 


suffering many. pri- 
he shut away from 
friends and loved ones in an institution, where, in spite 
of all care to make them feel otherwise, they live in an 
atmosphere of dependency, if not of pauperism. Seeing 
that the ministerial profession is made up wholly of 
cultured and refined men, it is not strange that they 
should be reluctant to put themselves under the conditions 
prevailing in this home, only going there, in fact, as a last 
and desperate resort. 
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And what is true of the home at Perth Amboy is true 
of all institutions of like character maintained by other 
The intention in all these is good enough, 
involvés 


denominations 
but the plan is unwise and impracticaole It 
unnecessary suffering and humiliation for men who have 
faithful the church, 
the utmost care and tender con 


their lives to service for 


worthy of 


devoted 
and who are 
sideration in their old age 
and generous support in their own homes or other places 
have the 


They should have adequate 


of their own choosing, where they may associa 


tion and ministration of their own friends and kindred 
It will be in vain for the Presbyterian denomination to 
trv, as was said in the report on this subject, “to over 


come what seems to be an ineradicable reluctance in the 


hearts of our annuitants toward availing themselves ot 


the privileges of a ministerial home.” 
It will be 
justice, and humanity, and if this chureh is minded to 


vain because it is against nature 


reason, 


deal righteously with those who have been its servitors 


it will not longer try this plan, but will inaugurate a new 
4a more generous and adequate scale 


with the 


and better one on 


and more in consonance spirit of true Chris 
tianity 


* * 


The Secret of Our Strength. 


|‘ ANCIEN'I the the 


mastery of men and nations to him who commanded 


days power went with sword, 
the largest battalions, and was most skilled in all the arts 
of war. The sword is still an all too potent factor in the 
affairs of men, and armies and navies weigh heavily in 
the 


and supremacy among the nations, but more and more it 


balance for and against the claims of leadership 
is true that the ultimate authority, the virtual leadership 
lies with him who ministers most largely and adequately 
to the material needs of men, In still plainer terms, he 
who feeds the world, clothes it and supplies it with the 
material for heat and light, is he to whom all the world 
pays 
pruning-hook rather than in 
althought the day of 


“away 


tribute Power resides in the plowshare and the 
the 


seems far 


the sword and 


still 


spear, 


universal peace 


As civilization advances and the range of man’s wants 
and necessities widens with the “ process of the suns” 
so do the agencies which supply these wants and neces- 
sities grow more and more important in the reckoning 
and more powerful in the hands of those who possess them. 
It is chiefly because of its richness and productiveness 
in the things which the world needs for its material com- 
fort and happiness, rather than in its resources of intellect 
and genius, much as it owes to these, that the United States 
is rapidly advancing to the leadership of the world in all 
things, and is to-day the supreme power in the world’s 
markets, 

The argument on this point that goes with stubborn 
facts and figures has been strongly presented recently 
in an address by Mr. ©. P, Austin, Chief of the National 
Bureau of Statistics. It is shown by this authority that 
the United States is the world’s largest producer of the 
great articles required by man for his daily life. The 
principal articles of food are breadstuffs and meats, and 
of wheat the United States harvests more than any other 
country, and of corn more than all other countries com- 
bined, while of the United States is the 
world’s largest producer. Vor clothing the article of 
largest requirement is cotton, and of this the United States 
provides more than three-fourths of the world’s supply 
lor heat, coal is the greatest requirement, and of this 
the United States is now the world’s largest miner, and 
our supply exceeds that of any other country; while for 
light our production of petroleum furnishes a larger 
quantity of refined illuminating oil than that of any 
other nation. In the United States is 
also the world’s chief producer, the value of our manufae- 
tures being nearly double that of the United Kingdom, 
and nearly equal to that of France, Germany, and Russia 


meats also 


manufactures 


combined. 

And the place which we have already gained by vir- 
tue of these things, it seems certain we shall continue to 
hold and enlarge and strengthen in the future. For we 
have only yet barely entered upon the development of 
our agricultural and mineral resources; we have yet only 
touched the fringe of our wealth- producing powers. 
Millions of acres of fertile land within our boundaries 
are yet untouched by plow or spade, and areas vaster 
than many Old-World empires still await settlement and 
exploitation. Glorious as our past has been and full of 
hope and promise as is the present, the future holds out 
assurances of far greater achievements for our industry 
and commerce. ‘The power of production shows no signs 
of abatement, while we may reasonably expect that the 
development of science and. invention, and the applica- 
tion of American energy, will still further reduce the cost 
of production and transportation, 

This high standing of the United States as an export- 
ing nation will be weleomed by the commercial world 
rather than antagonized, as has been intimated and feared 
in certain quarters. The commercial world buys the 
products of our fields and factories because it requires 
them for daily use and because it can obtain them more 
readily and cheaply from the United States than from 
any other part of the world. This situation of suprem 
acy uaturally excites some little jealousy among the 
producers of other nations, and now and then some threats 
of reprisal, as has been the case in Germany and Russia, 
but nothing serious will come of allthis, because the masses 
in these countries, as in all others, the consumers, the 
vast majority, are not moved by these commercial con- 
siderations, but care first and last of all to buy the necessi- 
ties of life that are cheapest and best, no matter whence 
they come or who offers them for sale. No nation to-day 
would dare, if it could, to stand between its people and 
their daily bread. 
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The Plain Truth. 


THE LATEST estimates of what the Boer war has cost 
Great Britain place the figures at $1,200,000,000 up 
$750,000.000 the 


cost of our war with Spain, to say nothing of what we have 


to the present time. This exceeds by 


gained as the fruits of the contest, and is nearly one- 
fourth of the total amount that this republic has expended 
hundred 
Kriger’s promise that Great Brit 
Boers that 
fulfilled 


in all its wars since it was established 


President 


ain would pay 


over a 
vears ago 
a price for her conquest of the 


would stagger humanity 


is thus being literally 
- 


“THE MASSACHUSETTS Legislature proposes to sup 

plement the power of the State board of conciliation 
and arbitration, which can only act upon the request of 
both sides in a dispute, by a compulsory arbitration plan 
It is an attempt to graft the New Zealand practice upon 
the that the 
New Zealand system is of too doubtful value to be applied 
the that Ihe 


incentives and adjustments of American industry do not 


voluntary system. It is now well known 


here on strength of its results in colony. 
favor any systematic application of compulsory arbitra- 
law. We add 


National Civic Federation has recently acted with most 
remarkable efficiency. 


tion that the industrial committee of the 


HATEVER OF 


not be, 


truth or justice there may be, or 
may in the general charges made against 
trusts at the present time, it is certain that the newspapers 
have a specific cause of grievance against them in the 
way that they have reduced advertising, the chief and 
\ large number of 
staple manufactured products might be mentioned which 


largest source of newspaper Income 


in the days of open competition manufacturers found it 
necessary to advertise liberally, but which, being now in 
themselves, controlling their 


combinations by several 


markets, proceed on the principle that the public must 
buy their articles any \ “ay, W hether they advertise or not 
This led to the a well-known and 
observant political leader that some day the press of the 


recent observation of 
country, influenced solely by selfish considerations, would 
ris¢ up against the trusts and crush them with the weight 
This is putting the 
press on a very high moral plane, it is true, but me wspaper 


of an aroused public opinion not 
managers, as a rule, are not in business solely for the public 
good 
a 
T SEEMS to us tuat the director of the Bronx Zoological 
Park is unnecessarily agitated over the threatened 
extinetion of wild flowers within his domain. He writes 
a long letter to the Herald complaining that in spite of 
all “printed warnings and appeals in three languages,” 
and the efforts of a corps of detailed watchers, the children 
the arbutus, the 
columbines, and other wild flowers growing in the park, 


will persist in. picking the wild violets, 


and, in consequence, all these natural attractions are soon 
likely to disappear entirely. On a recent Sunday, he 
says, “the slaughter of wild flowers was something awful.” 
He therefore appeals to parents and visitors generally 
the “little hands” 
police and the park employés in preserving these natural 
beauties of the place. We fail to be moved by the director’s 


to restrain and co-operate with the 


pathetic plea for the wild flowers, our sympathies being 
rather with the children who are described as rushing to 
them with “cries of joy,” and picking them “as fast as 
their fingers can fly.””. We doubt very much whether 
these “raids” can be stopped, even if the police, the park 
employés, and the parents combine in the effort, and 
what is more, we would not stop them if we could. Daisies, 
dandelions, and violets will doubtless continue to grow in 
the, vast spaces of Bronx’ Park for years to come, despite 
all the depredations of “little hands,” and if they are 
finally exterminated in this way, as the director fears, 
why, let them go. What does it matter? Far better so 
than to institute a government of terrorism in the park 
for the repression or punishment of the little people who 
are charged with rushing with “cries of joy”? among the 
flowers. 
USSIA HAS recently resumed her efforts to crush out 
what remains of Finnish independence and individ 
uality, her attention at present being directed chiefly to 
the further Russification of Finland’s educational system 
and the repression of distinctively Finnish 
The se papers have been placed under a censorship more 
arbitrary, it is said, and tyrannical than that of Russia 
itself. The sad significance of this form of despotism can 
be partly realized when it is remembered that in 1899, 


hewspapers 


when the Russians assumed control, Finland had nearly 
two hundred and fifty periodicals and was one of the fore- 
most countries of Europe in respect to familiarity with 
The only 
apparent reason for the suppression of the newspapers is 
that the editors would not the the 
grand ducal office, and the arbitrary forcing of the land 
beneath the rule of the Russian empire. The newspaper 


current literature and the news of the world. 


accept abolition of 


men in Finland, in common with most others of their cratt 
the world over, had a decided repugnance to being muzzled 
and hence they are not to be allowed to have any voice 1p 
public affairs at all. It is hard to believe that the present 
Czar of Russia, who has the reputation of being an enlighit- 
ened, humane, and progressive man, could be a willing 
party to such cruel, unjust, and tyrannical procedure. One 
explanation of it is that the Czar is not so absolute a ruler 
the unwilling in- 
strument often of an ancient bureaucracy, which harks 
back in all its traditions, instincts, and principles to the 
autocratic ideas and methods of mediwval times. Betore 
this :pirit even the Czar himself must yield. [t 15 
charitable, at least, to believe that this is the true situa 
tion. 


as we are accustomed to believe, but 
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a 
REOPI 


NLESS SOME slip occurs betwixt the “cup and the 

lip,” when the Illinois Legislature convenes for its 
next session it will choose 
the Hon. Albert J. Hop- 
kins as a representative 
from that State in the 
upper house at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Hopkins was 
indorsed by the recent 
Republican State  Con- 
vention at Springfield, and 
also has the support of his 
party generally through- 
out Illinois, and his elee- 
tion to the Senate is now 
regarded as a_ foregone 
conclusion, ‘The prize has 
not been won, however, 
without a lively contest, 
in which Mr. Hopkins had 
such strong and brilliant 














9 | i competitors as ex-Comp- 
— en! §6trolier Dawes, Congress- 
man Hitt, and Senator 
Mason, all of them stand- 
ing high in their party. 
But no one of these men has served the State and the 
nation longer or more faithfully than Mr. Hopkins and 


none is more worthy of preferment. He hasbeen a member 


HON. ALBERT J. HOPKINS, 


Illinois’ probable new Senator 











= ——— — 


of the House of Representatives for eighteen years, where 
his course has been conspicuous for dignity, ability, 
diligence, and faithfulness to the highest public interests. 
Mr. Hopkins is a native of Illinois, where he was born in 
1846. He is a graduate of Hillsdale College and a lawyer 
by profession. His first public office was that of State’s 
attorney of Kane County, 1872-6. He entered Congress 
in 1885 asa Representative from the eighth Illinois district. 
His home is at Aurora. 


N VISITING different countries, most travelers are 
disposed to take the tourists’ usual routes, like the 
Cathedral route through England. Few visit, therefore, 
the unknown and unexplored regions. In Porto Rico, 
the usual route of the tourists is “around the island.” 
The representatives of missionary societies are often 
pioneers in going to the places avoided by the many. This 
has again been illustrated in an exploring tour through 
Porto Rico by the Rev. C. J. Ryder, D.D., of New 
York, secretary of the American Missionary Association 
He went to Porto Rico to study the people and the con 
ditions. Over some mountain trails that) he passed, 
not a single American had ever passed except some United 
States detectives, Secretary Ryder visited every mission 
in the island, of every denomination, and says that no one 
can exaggerate the need and value of missionary work 
there ; that the necessity of it is appalling. He went through 
dozens of the public schools and commends them, the chief, 
if not the only, discount on them being their inadequate 
numbers. There are 250,000 children of school age, where- 
as, if all the public schools were crowded to the doors, there 
are accommodations for only 60,000. There is but little 
hope of securing in such schools more than 50,000 children, 
or one-fifth of the total. Hence, there are 200,000 neglected 
children, fit subjects for missionary work, a species of 
work in which the American Missionary Association, repre 
senting Congregational churches, has been a pioneer and 
leader among the negroes of the South and the Highlanders 
of the Southern mountains, and also the Indians. Dr. 
Lindsey, the United States Superintendent of Education 
in Porto Rico, said to Seeretary Ryder: “There is abun- 
dant room for your work and that of every other Christian 
organization,” 
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HILE THERE is not the slightest prospect of any 

“little rift within the lute” of the harmony exist- 
ing between President 
Roosevelt and his near 
relatives, it is a known 
fact that the famous 
uncle of the President, 
Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, 
the banker and former 
minister to the Nether- 
lands, has held a decidedly 
different opinion — from 
that of his illustrious 
nephew in regard to the 
attitude which America 
ought to take on the Boer 
war question. He was in 
favor of American inter 
vention and is a leading 
spirit in the American 
Society of Freedom, spe- 
= > a: = ar | a = - cially constituted to in- 
HON. ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, | fluence Congress in view 
of bringing about that re- 

















President Roosevelt’s uncle. 


re sult. “Unele Bob,’ as 





he is called, is a modern 
Izaak Walton, and quite as fond of outdoor life as his 
strenuous kinsman in the White House. Many years ago 
Mr. Roosevelt became interested in field sports and was 
active in the promotion of clubs and societies for the pro- 
tection and preservation of game. He was formerly 
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president of the International Association for the Pro- 
tection of Game, and was the father of the law providing 
for the appointment of a fishery commission in New 
York State. He was president of that commission for 
nearly twenty years. He has always been a Democrat 
in national politics and has served one term in Congress: 
He was one of the committee of seventy that helped to 
break up the Tweed Ring. 
a 

[% \ personal sketch of John Hay, our present gifted and 

brilliant Secretary of State, included in his recent 
book, “Men and Memories,”” John Russell Young thus 
writes of him when Hay first appeared at Washington as 
Lincoln’s secretary ‘A comely young man with peach- 
bloom face, old-fashioned speech, smooth, low-toned, 
quick in comprehension, sententious, reserved, a touch 
of sadness in his temperament, this world being a serious 
business, each day’s work requiring the doing of it. He 
was given to verses, had the personal attractiveness as 
well as the youth of Byron, was what Byron might have 
been, grounded in good principles and with the whole- 


: . ° ” 
some discipline of home. : 


|* THE estimation of M. Augustin Filon, the eminent 

French critic, who has the voice of authority in mat- 
ters theat- 
rical, Ar- 
thur Pine- 
ro is ranked 
along with 
Henry Ar- 
thur Jones 
and Syd- 
ney Grun- 








dy as the 
three most 
prominent 
English 
dramatic 
authors 
of recent 
days To 
these three 
we owe, 1018 
said, the re- 
Naissance 
of the 
drama 
which 
marked 
the period 























between 
ISSS and 
i804. Pi- 
nero began life as an actor and wrote a number of bright 


MR. ARTHUR W. PINERO, 


Phe famous English playwright 


and witty farees which brought him many pounds sterling 
and much local fame before he aspired to a higher and 
more artistic line of effort. Then followed “The Profli 
gate,” “Lady Bountiful,” “The Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray,”’ 
and “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,’ all “ problem 
plays,” which have had each a suecessful run on the Eng- 
lish and American stages. Later still than these have 
come another type, or a return to the original fantasy, 
as evidenced in “The Princess and the Butterfly’ and 
“The Gay Lord Quex,” both gaining a strong hold, for a 
time, at least, upon the popular fancy. But the question 
rises with many, would it not have been better for Pinero 
and for the cause of dramatic art as well if the author 
had kept up to the higher level. 
a 
HILE THE business from which the little princi 
pality of Monaco derives nearly all its income and 
which has 





made it no 





torious 
throughout 
the civil 
ized) world 
is justly re 
gardedwith 
extreme 
aversion by 
moral and 
religious 
people gen 
erally, 
strange 
to say ho 
part of the 
odium: aris 
ing from 
Monte Car 
lo’s gam 
bling halls 
seems to 
attach it 
self to the 
character 
PRINCESS ALICE OF MONACO, and fair 
name of 
the Prin 
cess of Monaco in the courts of Europe. In fact, 























A notable woman 


the princess is said to be a thoroughly charming wo 
man and much beloved wherever she is known. She 
began life as the daughter of one of France’s great 
Jewish bankers When still in her teens, marriage 
made her bear one of the oldest and proudest names 
in “la belle France,” and as the widowed Duchesse 
de Richelieu she became the second wife of the then 
heir-apparent to the sovereign of Monaco. Princess 
Alice has traveled much and is a constant visitor to 
England, where, indeed, she made her social début as 
a young girl at Holland House. When acting as chate- 
laine in the splendid old castle of Monaco, she holds a 
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kind of court, to which admission is freely granted to 
those foreigners who bring with them proper credentials 
Curiously enough, though not entirely royal, the Grimaldi 
dynasty is one of the very oldest in Europe, and the 
Prince and Princess of Monaco are always treated as 
royal personages by the reigning sovereigns of Europe. 
a 

|X THIS expansive and progressive country, where we 

are too prone to look Upon advanced age as a disad- 
vantage in some things 
and a mark of back- 
wardness and antiquated 
ideas, it is a noteworthy 
fact that no such feeling 
attaches itself to the old 
and venerable educational 
institution at Brunswick, 
Maine, which celebrates 
its centennial on June 
26th. This is owing part- 
ly to the fact that in spite 
of its hundred years Bow- 
doin maintains the vigor 
and freshness of its youth 
and also its rank and 
prestige as one of the best 
equipped and most suc- 
cessfully administered col- 
leges in the land. In all 
its long, useful, and hon- 
ored history it has never 























WM. DEWITT HYDE, LL.D., 
President of Bowdoin College. 











been so strong and pros- 
perous as under the ad- 
ministration of Dr. William De Witt Hyde, who has been 
president of Bowdoin since 1885. When Dr. Hyde as- 
sumed control he was only twenty-seven years old and 
became generally known as “the boy president.” But in 
this case, as in many others, the new executive proved 
that it was no crime to be a young man, but that youthful 
vigor and ambition, combined with brains and eminent 
ability as an educator, were just what the institution 
needed, for from that day to this Bowdoin has increased 
more and more in the number of its students and in its 
power and influence. Dr. Hyde is still in the prime of 
health and strength, and is known throughout the land 
as a man of independent and progressive ideas, as the 
author of several stimulating and notable books, and a 
prominent figure in religious, educational, and philan- 
thropic movements of the day. 
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HILE THE late Cecil Rhodes, diamond king and 
empire builder, did not pose as a philosopher, nor 
even as a man of learning, he had far more than ordinary 
insight and shrewdness, as his career showed, and some of 
the sententious utterances that fell from his lips are well 
worthy of quotation. ‘ Life is too short, after all,” he 
used to say, “to worry about previous lives. From the 
cradle to the grave—what is it? Three days at the sea- 
side. Just that and nothing more. But although it is 
only three days we must be doing something. I cannot 
spend my time throwing stones into the water. But 
what is worth while doing?” When asked how he pro- 
posed to carry his Cape-to-Cairo telegraph across the 
Soudan, which was then under the dominion of the 
Khalifa, he replied: “Oh, leave it to me. I never met 
men yet that I could not come to an agreement with, and 
I shall be able to fix things up with the Khalifa right 
enough when the time comes.” This is the germ of 
the fietion that credited Mr. Rhodes with having de- 
clared that he never met a man he could not buy. “1 
say that the day will come when the wars of the world 
will be tariff wars ; that is going to be the future policy 
of the world.” “It is no use for us to have big ideas 
if we have not got the money to carry them, out,” 
Rhodes once remarked to General Gordon. 
= 
OSE HOFMANN, the pianist, has secured a patent 
for an improvement of the steam-engine, Strangely 
enough, this wonderful young musician is an expert 
machinist, and has already secured two patents for me- 
chanical appliances at Washington, 
7 
N°? ECCLESIASTICAL appointment under the gov- 
ernment of the Church of England, outside of Eng- 
land itself, carries with it 
a larger burden of respon- 
sibilities than that of the 
bishop of Caleutta, India 
The diocese is densely 
populated with a great 
mixture of races and re- 
ligious sects and the diffi- 
culties encountered by the 
leaders of the Christian 
churches are peculiar and 
often very great. The pres 
ent bishop of Caleutta is 
the Right Rev. Reginald 
Stephen Copleston, w ho 
was called to succeed Bish- 
op Welldon not long since. 
Dr. Copleston was born 
in 1845 and was educated 
at the Merchant Tailors’ J Nowxse cee ee) 
School and at Merton Col- RT. REV. STEPHEN COPLI STON 
lege. His advancement The “ boy bishop ” of Cak _. 
in the church has been 30 EEZX&=“*[==== —— 











rapid that he has been 

called the “boy bishop.” He has decided views and can 
fight for them. He is married to a daughter of the 
late Archbishop Trench. Previous to his present ap- 
pointment he was bishop of Lahore for over twenty-five 
years. 
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A STRANGE CAPRICE OF THE GREAT VOLCANIC STORM. 
IN THE OVERWHELMING DESTRUCTION OF FIRE AND SUPERHEATED ASHES THE FOUNTAIN IN FRONT OF ST. PIERRE’S 
CITY HALL CONTINUES TO FLOW.—copyright, 192. 
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THE CLOCK WHICH RECORDED THE FATAL MINUTE OF ST. PIERRE’S DOOM. 
WHEN THE VOLCANO’S DEADLY BLAST SWEPT THE CITY THE COURT-HOUSE CLOCK STOPPED AT TEN MINUTES OF FIGHT. 


Photographed by our special photographer, Walter M. St, Elmo, of the Naval Service, Porto Rico Copyright 1902, by Judge Co 
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Most Fatal 


AN 


Fort DE FRANCE, MARTINIQUE, May 19 
HE DESTRUCTION of human life wrought by the 
voleanic eruptions in the West Indies is so tremen- 
stunned. ‘The 
aggregate of suffering is so enormous that the mind can- 
Here in Fort de France, where a 


dous that the sensibilities of people are 


not graspit all at once 
murder would cause a great sensation, filling many of the 
people with excitement, they now wear a calmness of 
that thinks that 
right on the same little island and only a few miles away 


demeanor seems unnatural when one 
from them thirty thousand persons have perished in the 
greatest agony, the most cruel of deaths. 

The horror of this overwhelming calamity can be under- 
stood best when individual cases of suffering are singled 
On the island of St. Vincent, where 
sixteen hundred were killed and many were fearfully 
wounded by fire, I saw some things so pathetic that I 
Irom all 
directions the maimed, bandaged, creeping and limping 
victims of the voleano’s fire were coming into Kingstown. 
I saw a native and his wife, both of them blistered and 


out and described 


hope I may never look upon such scenes again. 


swollen with the flames that swept from La Soufriére, 
walking slowly along, leading a little burro. On the 
burro’s back was a large basket and in this three little 
children. They were burned so horribly that at first I 
could scarcely tell what they were. Yet they were still 
alive and the poor father and mother hoped to get them 
into Kingstown so that they might be saved. The father 
told me that he had had five little children when he had 
started out from his home toward Kingstown, and that 
on the way two of them had died. He and his wife had 
stopped to bury them and had then moved slowly for- 
ward with the which still lived. The burro was 
blistered, too, and limped with his wounds. And when I 
thought that on the island of St. Vincent and on the 
island of Martinique there were thousands of such situa- 


three 


tions of the bitterest suffering I began to realize the fear 
ful extent, the horror, which two great voleanoes had sud 
denly inflicted on a happy people. 

4 

Captain Freeman, of the Roddam, the English vessel 
which escaped from St. Pierre harbor, who was himself 
horribly burned and is convalescing at Castries, St. 
Lucia, tells what is probably the most authentic story 
of the fall of St. Pierre, and his disfigured face, hands, 
arms, and chest bear witness to terrible struggle 
on that fateful morning, May 8th. The captain was on 
the deck of the Roddam when he saw a whirling dark 
cloud coming. In no time at all, he says, the 
cloud had left the mountain top, swept over the city, 
and out to sea. It was followed by a suffocating gas 
which seemed to draw the lungs out of one, and then a 
sheet of flame enveloped the city 
six minutes. 

In between three and six minutes every building in the 
city was wrecked, covering 25,000 of the 30,000 dead, 
and the streets were heaped from one to six feet in depth 
with building stones and the dust from the mountain. 
The huge sheet of flame vomited out from the voleano, 
which had been so quiet for over fifty years that the 
crater was a popular picnic ground, set fire to the city, 
already in ruins, and nearly all the woodwork, beams, 
rafters, etc., were burned before night. 

Captain Freeman’s men were struck down, excepting 
those in the engine room. 


his 


almost 


All was over within 


Seventeen men were instantly 
suffocated, standing as they were, rope in hand. The cook 
was stricken in the act of kneading a loaf of bread. The 
only thing that saved the Roddam from destruction with 
all on board was her iron deck, The other ships in the 
harbor were on fire before the Roddam was under way. 
With nearly all his crew dead, Captain Freeman made his 
way through the choking, blinding dust forward. ‘The 
ship’s ropes and rigging were carried away, and he, him- 
seH, was so frightfully burned that he had to make his 
way to the anchor windlass more by the sense of knowing 
his way than by sight. He managed to slip the anchor 
cables and to guide the boat out of the roadstead into the 
open sea and finally down to St. Lucia. How he did it 
no one knows, not even Captain Freeman himself. He 
stood at the wheel with his chest burned by the flame and 
hot, gritty sand; his face was a horrible blister. The 
flesh was stripped from his hands and forearms. The 
Roddam’s deck was eight inches deep with the dust, 
erroneously called lava (no lava has yet come out of 
Pelée). It) appears like pulverized 
melted stone. It is like Portland cement. 
is composed partly of sulphur and saltpetre. 
- 


more stone than 


Analyzed, it 


To one who has not visited St. Pierre in its ruins, it is 
impossible for words to convey any idea at all of the 
terrible destruction. ‘The cloud of gas and fire and sand 
swept over the city so quickly that of those rescued from 
the ships none were blinded. One poor man, who is yet 
in the hospital and may liv: ll his face burned away 


except his eyes. One charred body was found with a 
pair of gold spectacles uiharmed o: its nose. A bird 
was found in its cage, dead, but with its gorgeously 
colored feathers untouched. Copper coins in private 
safes melted and ran together as molten « ypper; others 
were simply heated. Account-books were found in a 
demolished house with unseorched pase | in the 
ruins five days after the catastrophe before any attempt 
had been made to burn or bury bodi« Phere were 
thousands on the streets, lying across cach other and in 
heaps. Many were thrown down on their backs with 
legs and arms stretched out. Many lay on their stom- 


EYE-WITNESS TELLS 
By S. 
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OF THE TERRIBLE 


S. McKee, 
achs with their hands at their noses, as though to keep 


Hundreds of mothers 
The charred body of a 


out the gas which was killing them 
were found with their children 
young girl was found, her hands clasped toward the 
image of the Virgin 
_ 

It was shortly after eight bells had struck on the ships 
in the harbor when that death-dealing cloud swept down 
Mont Pelée. 


the town was awake, and although there was some anxiety 


from The streets were filled with people, 
on the part of the people this had been quieted by the 
arrival of the Governor and his wife, who came up to 
St. Pierre from Fort de France, as an assurance that there 
was nothing to fear During the first minute the people 
ran in either direction, came together at the street cor- 
ners, and died. Others died as they ran on the streets; 
but most of the bodies were found on the street corners, 
heaped together in their agony. St. Pierre rich 
city. It was a blue-blood city, the larger part of its 
population being descended from French royal families 
who fled at the fall of the empire 
in the destruction of St. Pierre 

had such a small colored population as St. Pierre. 


Was & 


French royalty died 
No West Indian city 
She 
stretched her warehouses a mile and a half along the sea- 
shore, a pride of the French nation; now there is not one 
house left intact. Some walls, even on two-story build- 
ings, are standing, but every roof is fallen in. Walls and 
roofs of thick stone— the city was entirely built of stone 

were thrown into the streets, where they are heaped 
four to six feet in depth 
difficult Sometimes 
it was easier to climb over the ruins of a house than to 
proceed on the street 


In some places it was even 
to trace the streets amid the ruins. 


Before the authorities began to 
burn the exposed dead, the odor of burned and decom- 
posed flesh was almost Before our party 
landed the McCormick caused 
the ship’s apothecary to prepare bandages stuffed with 
camphor, which we to kill 


unbearable. 
from Potomac, Captain 


wore about nose and mouth 
the sickening odors 

Even after spending three hours exploring the ruins of 
that city of death it is safe to say that not one man in 
the party really realized that he was treading over thirty 
thousand bodies burned so in that short 


six minutes that sex could not be determined, every 


unseen COrpses, 


vestige of clothing gone, in some cases even limbs burned 
away, bones and all. Here a grinning skeleton, perfect, 
with every particle of flesh burned away, which would 
crumble to ashes when touched. Even right in the heart 
of that city of dead, it was with difficulty that one could 
realize the horror of it all. The city was so completely 
destroyed that, if it weren’t for the odors which nauseated, 
one might easily imagine that he was in a city destroyed 
a hundred years ago, instead of a week ago. 

Several naval officers from U.S. S. Cincinnati, who 
landed with me, were of the opinion that the walls were 
thrown down by «a series of innumerable explosions of 
volcanic gas at different points throughout the city. 
Wreckage of ships was found seventy-five feet inshore, 
brought there by an inrush of waters—a reaction after 
the blast which caused the sea to recede, canting the 
vessels in the harbor. ‘There was no tidal wave, and there 
is good authority for saying that there were no earthquakes 
at all during the eruption. The trembling of the earth 
was due to the discharges from the mountain. 

a 

‘To-day there are in the hospital at Fort de France about 
fifteen patients, sailors and passengers picked up by 
the Suchet (French cruiser) on the afternoon of the fatal 
day. ‘The little nine-year-old Stokes girl from Brooklyn 
and her nurse, Miss King, are slowly recovering. The 
little girl’s nose and chin are burned away and the flesh 
is gone from her arms, but she is remarkably brave and 
bears her sufferings much better than the older patients. 

The need of relief in Martinique has been greatly over- 
estimated, 
blessing. 


Death instead of fearful injury was even a 
If the city had been destroyed, or only par- 
tially destroyed, and the inhabitants only injured instead 
of killed, then relief would be needed. 
help, and there are not 


The dead need no 
many destitute in the country 
districts, as the ashes-covered area is not large in extent. 
There is some fear lest a horrible plague may arise from 
the thousands of dead buried in the ruins. The bodies can- 
not be reached until thousands of tons of débris are re- 
moved, and then it is not improbable that the bodies be- 
neath the ruins are reduced to ashes. 

VINCENT. 

The Soufriére at St. Vincent, near Georgetown, is a 
larger and more powerful volcano than the Mont Pelce at 
Martinique. It had been dormant since 1812, with not 
a sign of activity until the fifth of the present month. 
On that day several fish-sellers from Chateaubelair and 
Wallibon crossed the mountain to Georgetown. On 
their return they noticed that the waters of the lake in 
the old crater were discolored and unusually disturbed. 
The next day at 3 p.m. the voleano began its work 
by emitting steam, which was reported at Georgetown by 
a policeman, At 5 p.m. loud and frequent explosions 
were heard, and at 7:30 columns of steam issued from the 
crater with terrific At 7 a. M., Wednesday, the 
7th, there was another violent escape of pent-up steam, 
and at 10 other material was ejected. 

The Rev. J. H. Darrell, at Kingstown, thus describes 
the eruption: “By 12 noon (Wednesday) it appeared 
that there were three craters vomiting lava—the two 
old craters, one of which had been a lake, and a third, 
a new one. Six distinct lava 


ST. 


home, 


streams of were visible 
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running down the sides of the mountain. The resurrec- 
tion of the two old fiery furnaces, with the addition of a 
fresh crater, was something awful to behold. The moun- 
tain heaved and labored to rid itself of the burning mass 
of lava struggling and tossing below.” 

Dr. Darrell prepared this statement on May 9th. 
I arrived at Kingstown, St. Vincent, on the Potomac the 
morning of the 14th, and went to Georgetown, twenty- 
two miles away, on horseback. Georgetown is near the 
base of the voleano, but about nine miles from the crater. 
There was an inch of dust at Kingstown, over 
twenty miles from the crater, as the crow flies. In fact, 
during the eruption small stones fell at Kingstown with 
sufficient foree to break windows. Every mile nearer 
Georgetown the depth of ash or gritty sand grew deeper. 
Vegetation was gone, and no green thing could be seen 
for miles, and St. Vincent was one of the most luxuriant 
islands of the group. The road became heavier as we 
neared Georgetown, and as we entered the town our 
horses floundered through drifts of sand, which had been 
shoveled out of the gutters and heaped in the streets like 
snow. On our way we passed parties of refugees carrying 
scanty household effects, some with wounded, hurrying 
out of the devastated country. The entire north section 
of St. Vincent is ruined, for a time at least. 


voleanic 


s 

Georgetown was a forlorn-looking town. There were 
one hundred horribly injured in the three temporary 
hospitals. I ifty were on the floor, no beds or cots being 
Fourteen hundred dead had been buried in 
trenches up to the day we arrived, and it was estimated 
that not more than sixteen hundred had been killed. 
These almos all from the country districts near 
Georgetown and the immediate vicinity of the voleano. 
Many were killed by lightning, while a large number seemed 
to have been suffocated. It could not be learned that 
there was any of the poisonous gas such as killed the peo- 
ple at St. Pierre. In one small room twenty-six were 
found dead. A searching party will find an arm protruding 
from a four-foot drift of voleanic sand. The body will be 
buried on the spot. Bodies, apparently alive, were found 
seated at tables in houses. People were killed by falling 
stones nine miles from the crater. The windows of the 
church at Georgetown were all broken and part of the 
roof fell in. The church faced the mountain and _ its 
windows were broken, but, strange to say, windows ot 
other buildings were broken on the side facing the sea, 
while the windows facing the mountain were unharmed. 
I met a Mr. Durant at Georgetown, who is town warden. 
He is somewhat of a scientist and has an interesting 
theory about the mountain, He has been a close student 
of Soufriére for years. It and Pelée, at Martinique, began 
to erupt at once, and Mr. Durant says that it was his 
mountain at St. Vincent that set Pelée off to destroy 
St. Pierre. A line drawn from Pelée to Soufriére will not 
touch St. Lucia, the island which lies between St. Vincent 
and Martiniqte. Mr. Durant is of opinion that the two 
fiery mountains are connected by an underground pas- 
sage. ‘There was an explosion in Pelée; the reaction 
passed through the passage to St. Vincent and Soufriére 
exploded. There was, in turn, a reaction which traveled 
north with the electrical currents with tremendous ve- 


obtainable. 


were 


locity, gathering force, and finally rushing from Pelée’s 


crater to destroy every soul but one, a prisoner in an 
underground cell who was dug out alive five days after. 


General Payne’s Wise Decision. 

HEN remonstrated with recently in regard to his de- 

cision not to remove fourth-class postmasters except 
for cause, on the ground that it was not “good politics,” 
Postmaster General Payne made the truthful and sensible 
reply that on the contrary he believed that such removals 
did more injury than good to the party in power. “ The 
knowledge that this department,” he said, “made re- 
movals only for cause would save members of Congress 
from many grave embarrassments. They are now fre- 
quently called upon to decide between factions where 
their decision is bound to make enemies for themselves 
and their party.” A far better and stronger reason, how- 
ever, for his decision as to these offices was given in the 
words: “I am opposed to the principle of paying political 
debts with government positions.” ‘This is not only good 
politics but good sense and sound statesmanship. 


For Nervous Headache 
User Horsrorp’s Acip PHospHATE. 

Dr. F. A. Ropers, Waterville, Me., says: “It is of 
great benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia.” 

2 2 


Pure Cow’s Milk 


made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottie, is the perfection of substitute 
feeding for infants. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has stood first among infant foods for more than 
forty years. 


2 2 
A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
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RUINS AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAIN, OUTSKIRTS OF ST. PIERRE, SHOWING COVERING OF THE DREARY OUTLOOK THROUGH THE DOORWAY OF A & 
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THE TOMB OF THOUSANDS OF THE VOLCANO’S VICTIMS 
UNDER HEAPS OF SMOULDERING RUINS LIE MOST OF THOSE WHO PERISHED IN ST. PIERRE 
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A STRANGE CAPRICE OF THE GREAT VOLCANIC STORM. 


IN THE OVERWHELMING DESTRUCTION OF FIRE AND SUPERHEATED ASHES THE FOUNTAIN IN FRONT OF ST. PIERRE’S 
CITY HALL CONTINUES TO FLOW,—copyrignt, 192, 
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THE CLOCK WHICH RECORDED THE FATAL MINUTE OF ST. PIERRE’S DOOM. 
WHEN THE VOLCANO’S DEADLY BLAST SWEPT THE CITY THE COURT-HOUSE CLOCK STOPPED AT TEN MINUTES OF BIGHT. 


Photographed by our special photographer, Walter M. St. Elmo, of the Naval Service, Porto Rico. Copyright, 1902, 1 Judge Co 
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Most Fatal and Frightful Disaster of Our Times 


AN EYE-WITNESS TELLS 
By S. 
Fort DE FRANCE, MARTINIQUE, V/ 19 

THE DESTRUCTION of human life wrought by the 
voleanic eruptions in the West Indies is so tremen- 
dous that the sensibilities of people are stunned Phe 
aggregate of suffering is so enormous that the mind car 
not graspit all at one Here Fort de France, where a 
murder would cause a great sensation, filling many of the 
people with excitement, they now wear a calmness of 
demeanor that seems unnatural \ hen one thinks that 
right on the same little island and only a few miles away 
from them thirty thousand persons have perished in the 


greatest agony the most cruel ot ce aths 


Che horror of this overwhelming calamity can be under 


stood best when 


ndividual cases of suffering are singled 


out and described On the island of St. Vineent, where 
sixteen hundred were killed and many were fearfully 
wounded by fire, I saw some things so pathetic that I 
hope I may never look upon suc h scenes again rom all 


directions the maimed, bandaged, creeping and limping 
victims of the voleano’s fire were coming into Kingstown 
a native 
with 


and his wife, both of them blistered and 
the flames that from La Soufriére, 
walking slowly along, leading a little burro. On the 
burro’s back was a large basket and in this three little 
children. They were burned so horribly that at first I 
could scarcely tell what thev were Yet they still 
alive and the poor father and mother hoped to get them 
into Kingstown so that they might be saved. The father 
told me that he had had five little children when he had 
started out from his 
on the way two of them had died 


I saw 


swollen swept 


were 


toward Kingstown, and that 
He and his wife had 
stopped to bury them and had then moved slowly for- 
ward with the which still lived. The burro was 
blistered, too, and limped with his wounds. And when I 
thought that on the island of St. Vincent and on the 
island of Martinique there were thousands of such situa- 
tions of the bitterest suffering I began to realize the fear- 
ful extent, the horror, which two great volcanoes had sud- 
denly inflicted on a happy people. 


home 


three 


Captain Freeman, of the Roddam, the English vessel 
which escaped from St. Pierre harbor, who was himself 
horribly burned and is convalescing at Castries, St. 
Lucia, tells what is probably the most authentic story 
of the fall of St. Pierre, and his disfigured face, hands, 
arms, and chest bear witness to his terrible struggle 
on that fateful morning, May 8th. The captain was on 
the deck of the Roddam when he saw a whirling dark 
cloud coming. In almost no time at all, he says, the 
cloud had left the mountain top, swept over the city, 
and out to sea. It was followed by a suffocating gas 
which seemed to draw the lungs out of one, and then a 
sheet of flame enveloped the city. 
six minutes. 

In between three and six minutes every building in the 
city was wrecked, covering 25,000 of the 30,000 dead, 
and the streets were heaped from one to six feet in depth 
with building stones and the dust from the mountain. 
The huge sheet of flame vomited out from the volcano, 
which had been so quiet for over fifty years that the 
crater was a popular picnic ground, set fire to the city, 
already in ruins, and nearly all the woodwork, beams, 
rafters, etc., were burned before night. 

Captain Freeman’s men were struck down, excepting 
those in the engine room. Seventeen men were instantly 
suffocated, standing as they were, rope in hand. The cook 
was stricken in the act of kneading a loaf of bread. The 
only thing that saved the Roddam from destruction with 
all on board was her iron deck. The other ships in the 
harbor were on fire before the Roddam was under way. 
With nearly all his crew dead, Captain Freeman made his 
way through the choking, blinding dust forward. The 
ship’s ropes and rigging were carried away, and he, him- 
self, was so frightfully burned that he had to make his 
way to the anchor windlass more by the sense of knowing 
his way than by sight. He managed to slip the anchor 
cables and to guide the boat out of the roadstead into the 
open sea and finally down to St. Lucia. How he did it 
no one knows, not even Captain Freeman himself. He 
stood at the wheel with his chest burned by the flame and 
hot, gritty sand; his face was a horrible blister. The 
flesh was stripped from his hands and forearms. The 
Roddam’s deck eight inches deep with the dust, 
erroneously called lava (no lava has yet come out of 
Pelée). It appears more like pulverized stone 
melted stone. It is like Portland cement. 
is composed partly of sulphur and saltpetre. 

7 

To one who has not visited St. Pierre in its ruins, it is 
impossible for words to convey any idea at all of the 
terrible destruction. The cloud of gas and fire and sand 
swept over the city so quickly that of those rescued from 
the ships none were blinded. One poor man, who is yet 
in the hospital and may live, has all his face burned away 
except his eyes. One charred body was found with a 
pair of gold spectacles unharmed on its nose. A _ bird 
was found in its cage, dead, but with its gorgeously 
colored feathers untouched. Copper coins in private 
safes melted and ran together as molten copper; others 
were simply heated. Account-books were found in a 
demolished house with unscorched pages. I was in the 
ruins five days after the catastrophe before any attempt 
had been made to burn or bury bodies. There were 
thousands on the streets, lying across each other and in 
heaps. Many were thrown down on their backs with 


All was over within 


was 


than 
Analyzed, it 


legs and arms stretched out. 


Many lay on their stom- 





OF THE TERRIBLE SCENES 


IN MARTINIQUE 


AND ST. VINCENT 
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achs th their hands at their noses, as though to keep 
out the gas which was killing then Hundreds of mothers 
vere found th their childret Che charred body of a 
young girl is found, her hands clasped toward the 
image t Virgit 
a 

It wa rtly after eight bells had struck on the ships 

the harbor when that death-dealing cloud swept down 
from Mont Pelee The streets were filled with people, 
the town was awake, and although there was some anxiety 
oO t he part ot the people this had beet quieted by the 
arrival of the Governor and his wife, who came up to 
St. Pierre from Fort de France, as an assurance that there 
was nothing to fear During the first minute the people 
ran in either direction, came together at the street cor- 
ners, and died. Others died as they ran on the streets; 
but most of the bodies were found on the street corners 
heaped together in their agony St. Pierre was a rich 
city It was a blue-blood city, the larger part of its 


population being descended from French royal families 
who fled at the fall of the empire. French royalty died 
in the destruction of St. Pierre No West Indian city 
had such a small colored population as St. Pierre. She 
stretched her warehouses a mile and a half along the sea- 
now there is not one 
y build- 
Walls and 


built of stone 


shore, a pride of the French nation; 
house left intact 
standing, but every 


Some walls. even on two-story 


ings, are roof is fallen in 


roofs of thick stone—the city was entirely 
were thrown into the streets, where they are 


heaped 
four to six feet in depth 
difficult 
it was easier 


In some places it was even 
to trace the streets amid the ruins. Sometimes 
to climb over the ruins of a house than to 
proceed on the street tefore the authorities began to 
burn the exposed dead, the odor of burned and decom- 
posed flesh was almost unbearable Before our 
landed the Potomac, McCormick 

the ship’s apothecary to pre pare bandages stuffed with 
camphor, which we kill 
the sickening odors 


party 


from Captain caused 


wore about nose and mouth to 

Even after spending three hours exploring the ruins of 
that city of death it is safe to say that not one man in 
the party really realized that he was treading over thirty 
thousand bodies burned so in that short 
six minutes that sex could not be determined, every 
vestige of clothing gone, in some cases even limbs burned 


away, bones and all. 


unseen corpses, 


Here a grinning skeleton, perfect, 
with every particle of flesh burned away, which would 
crumble to ashes when touched. Even right in the heart 
of that city of dead, it was with difficulty that one could 
realize the horror of it all. The city was so completely 
destroyed that, if it weren’t for the odors which nauseated, 
one might easily imagine that he was in a city destroyed 
a hundred years ago, instead of a week ago. 

Several naval officers from U. 8S. 8S. Cincinnati, who 
landed with me, were of the opinion that the walls were 
thrown down by a series of innumerable explosions of 
voleanic gas at different points throughout the city. 
Wreckage of ships was found seventy-five feet inshore, 
brought there by an inrush of waters—a reaction after 
the blast which caused the sea to recede, canting the 
vessels in the harbor. There was no tidal wave, and there 
is good authority for saying that there were no earthquakes 
at all during the eruption. The trembling of the earth 
was due to the discharges from the mountain. 

a 

To-day there are in the hospital at Fort de France about 
fifteen patients, and passengers picked up by 
the Suchet (French cruiser) on the afternoon of the fatal 
day. The little nine-year-old Stokes girl from Brooklyn 
and her nurse, Miss King, are slowly recovering. The 
little girl’s nose and chin are burned away and the flesh 
is gone from her arms, but she is remarkably brave and 
bears her sufferings much better than the older patients. 

The need of relief in Martinique has been greatly over- 
estimated. Death instead of fearful injury was even a 
blessing. If the city had been destroyed, or only par- 
tially destroyed, and the inhabitants only injured instead 
of killed, then relief would be needed. The dead need no 
help, and there are not many destitute in the country 
districts, as the ashes-covered area is not large in extent. 
There is some fear lest a horrible plague may arise from 
the thousands of dead buried in the ruins. 
not be reached until thousands of tons of débris are re- 
moved, and then it is not improbable that the bodies be- 
neath the ruins are reduced to ashes. 

ST. VINCENT. 

The Soufriére at St. Vincent, near Georgetown, is a 
larger and more powerful volcano than the Mont Pelce at 
Martinique. It had been dormant since 1812, with not 
a sign of activity until the fifth of the present month. 
On that day several fish-sellers from Chateaubelair and 
Wallibon crossed the mountain to Georgetown. On 
their return they noticed that the waters of the lake in 
the old crater were discolored and unusually disturbed. 
The next day at 3 p.m. the voleano began its work 
by emitting steam, which was reported at Georgetown by 
a policeman. At 5 p.m. loud and frequent explosions 
were heard, and at 7:30 columnsof steam issued from the 
crater with terrific noise. \t 7 a. m., Wednesday, the 
7th, there was another violent escape of pent-up steam, 
and at 10 other material was ejected. 

The Rev. J. H. Darrell, at Kingstown, thus describes 
the eruption: “By 12 noon (Wednesday) it appeared 
that there were three craters vomiting lava—the two 
old craters, one of which had been a lake, and a third, 
a new one. Six distinct streams of lava 


sailors 


The bodies can- 


were visible 


running down the sides of the mountain. The resurrec- 


tion of the two old fiery furnaces, with the addition of a 
fresh crater, was something awful to behold The moun 
tain heaved and labored to rid itself of the burning mass 
of lava struggling and tossing below.’”’ 

Dr. Darrell prepared this statement on May 9th 
I arrived at Kingstown, St Vincent, on the Potomac the 


14th, and 


on horseback 


morning of the went to Georgetown, twenty 


two miles away, Georgetown is near the 
base of the voleano, but about nine miles from the crater 
Chere dust at Kingstown, over 
twenty as the flies In fact, 
during the eruption small stones fell at Kingstown with 
sufficient break Every nearer 
Georgetown the depth of ash or gritty sand grew deeper 


was an inch of volcanic 


miles from the crater crow 


force to windows mile 


Vegetation was gone, and no green thing could be seen 


for miles, and St. Vincent was one of the most luxuriant 
islands of the group. The road became heavier as we 


the town our 
sand, which had been 
shoveled out of the gutters and heaped in the streets like 


neared Georgetown, and as we entered 


horses floundered through drifts of 
snow. On our way we passed parties of refugees carrying 
household effects, hurrying 
out of the devastated country. The entire north section 
of St. Vincent is ruined, for a time at least 


scanty some with wounded, 


- 

Georgetown was a forlorn-looking town. There were 
one hundred horribly injured in the three temporary 
hospitals. Fifty were on the floor, no beds or cots being 
Fourteen hundred dead had been buried in 
trenches up to the day we arrived, and it was estimated 
that not than sixteen hundred had killed 
These almos all from the country districts near 
Georgetown and the immediate vicinity of the volcano 
Many were killed by lightning, while a large number seemed 
to have been suffocated. It could be learned that 
there was any of the poisonous gas such as killed the peo- 
ple at St. Pierre. In one small room twenty-six were 
found dead. A searching party will find an arm protruding 
from a four-foot drift of voleanic sand. The body will be 
buried on the spot. Bodies, apparently alive, were found 
seated at tables in houses. People were killed by falling 
stones nine miles from the crater. The windows of the 
church at Georgetown were all broken and part of the 
roof fell in. The church faced the mountain and its 
windows were broken, but, strange to say, windows of 
other buildings were broken on the side facing the sea, 
while the windows facing the mountain were unharmed 

I met a Mr. Durant at Georgetown, who is town warden. 
He is somewhat of a scientist and has an interesting 
theory about the mountain. He has been a close student 
of Soufriére for years. It and Pelée, at Martinique, began 
to erupt at once, and Mr. Durant says that it was his 
mountain at St. Vincent that set Pelée off to destroy 
St. Pierre. A line drawn from Pelée to Soufriére will not 
touch St. Lucia, the island which lies between St. Vincent 
and Martinique. Mr. Durant is of opinion that the two 
fiery mountains are connected by an underground pas- 
There was an explosion in Pelée; the reaction 
passed through the passage to St. Vincent and Soufriére 
exploded. There was, in turn, a reaction which traveled 
north with the electrical currents with tremendous ve- 
locity, gathering force, and finally rushing from Pelée’s 
crater to destroy every soul but one, a prisoner in an 
underground cell who was dug out alive five days after. 


obtainable 
more been 


were 


not 


sage. 


General Payne’s Wise Decision. 


HEN remonstrated with recently in regard to his de- 

cision not to remove fourth-class postmasters except 
for cause, on the ground that it was not “good politics,” 
Postmaster General Payne made the truthful and sensible 
reply that on the contrary he believed that such removals 
did more injury than good to the party in power. “The 
knowledge that this department,” he said, “made re- 
movals only for cause would save members of Congress 
from many grave embarrassments. They are now fre- 
quently called upon to decide between factions where 
their decision is bound to make enemies for themselves 
and their party.”’ A far better and stronger reason, how- 
ever, for his decision as to these offices was given in the 
words: “I am opposed to the principle of paying political 
debts with government positions.’’ This is not onlv good 
polities but good sense and sound statesmanship. 


For Nervous Headache 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me., says: “It is of 
great benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia.” 

2 2 


Pure Cow’s Milk 


made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottie, is the perfection of substitute 
feeding for infants. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has stood first among infant foods for more than 
forty years. 
2 2 
A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without 


telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St, 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CITY HALL, WHICH PARTLY : ) Ja > CRUMBLED MASONRY SIX FEET DEEP IN ST. PIERRE 
ESCAPED THE FURY OF THE OUTBURST. ee ’ STREETS, COVERING THOUSANDS OF DEAD. 
Copyright, 1902 ss = St. Elmo. Copyright, 1902, Judge Co. 




















RUINS AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAIN, OUTSKIRTS OF ST. PIERRE, SHOWING COVERING OF THE DREARY OUTLOOK THROUGH THE DOORWAY OF A RUINED 8ST. PIERRE HOME. 
WHITE VOLCANIC ASHES.—S?t. Elmo Copyright, 1902, Judee Co St. Elmo Copyright, 1902, Judge Co 


THE TOMB OF THOUSANDS OF THE VOLCANO’S VICTIMS. 
UNDER HEAPS OF SMOULDERING RUINS LIE MOST OF THOSE WHO PERISHED IN ST. PIERRE. 
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A ji 
ENGLISH CHURCH IN GEORGETOWN, NINE MILES FROM THE VOLCANO, WHICH NARROWLY ESCAPED DESTRUCTION. 















































































HOSPITAL AT GEORGETOWN—BUILDING WITH ARCHED ENTRANCE, WHERE FIFTY WOUNDED PARTY OF NATIVES OF 8ST. VINCENT BURYING THE DEAD ON THE FIRE-SWEPT FIELD 
SUFFERERS, AWAITING MEDICAL AID, LAY ON THE FLOOR FIVE DAYS. SEVEN MILES FROM LA SOUFRIERE. 


ST. VINCENT’S AWFUL DESOLATION. 
IN THE PATH OF LA SOUFRIERE’S VOLCANIC FLOOD, WHERE DEVASTATION AND LOSS OF LIFE WERE FEARFUL. 


Copyright, 1902. 
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LL J ______W a a 
“ FUNERAL, AT ST. LUCIA, OF A VICTIM OF THE ST. PIERRE CATASTROPHE. CARRYING THE REMAINS OF JOSEPH PLESSONEAU, ANOTHER VICTIM, INTO THE 
fi \ Copyright, 1902. CHURCH AT ST. LUCIA.—Copyright, 1902 
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OFFICERS FROM THE UNITED STATES SHIP “ POTOMAC” LOOKING FOR THE BODY OF UNITED STATES CONSUL PRENTIS IN THE RUINS OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE. 


St. Elmo 


MOURNING 


FOR THE VOLCANO’S 


Copyright, 1902, by Judge Co 


VICTIMS. 


THE UNTOLD GRIEF OF THOSE WHOSE DEAR ONES WERE LOST IN THE APPALLING DISASTER. 
































New York City’s Floating 


STRANGEL ENOUGH, t floating gre t 
™ tuted a part of 1 ¢ isy, crowded Ne Yor 
Citv dur gt past ter f rx g i ft 
o! i £ 
: d g 
Wy 7% ( i 
te inted na il l | t ‘ Siip 
t East R it I iweregat 
t Erie | Sout r I se prised 
‘ | t 
na g sed ' i t it « is 
he At ¢ lug tl I it ere 
squ | get r as i - und the rs 
a their fa sor | ird during t i 
per Ml of a t t r ga ) I 
vA nand Ire »wel t vorid by the ¢ s 
Chese ter colonies of the unalers”’ are of a 
ial recurrence Breaking up the spring, the ire 
re ved in ft vutum | people of these pr ia 
communities soon become vell wequainted wit! each 
other Chey institute a social life which 1s as con plete 
and as active as that of any small settlement Chey 
visit back and forth; aid one another in sickness and 
trouble; have their dinner parties and other festal occa 
sions, and seem to be as cheerful and contented their 
floating homes as are most persons ibodes on shore 


Accustomed to straitened iarters and evxistence o1 the 


water. they do not find the vinter experience as dreary 
as might be supposed I} r ideas of home are mainly 
associated wit! te i il The men who have not 
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By 7. Dorr 


prospered dur the r usually manage to pick 
an » wo 1 ca thing toward household 
-_ I t ( l at rt e reading sit 
y I t I ire is ! s\ is 
er t i t I t I d 
ther g 1 é f course, find 
| ea re i thers t I is CIS where The 
cl ire l t irg yp t hool somewhere 
is I d the smaller ones find plenty of romping room 
( the pt its \! is il ba s held in the 
ld of some sel, which is fitted up, lighted, and deco 
rated tor t purpose ind these people also patronize 
the theatres and other places of entertainment Missions 
‘ re here ft re al ead rooms and where they 
rece e relg s and other tructs attract many ol 
ther 
The general testimony of those familiar with them ts that 
these floating communities average quite as high as the same 
number of persons 1n almost any other class of workers 


W hile there are ¢ | indi 

and 
and they are not lacking in intelligence 
While the cabins are 


lem flat, 


duals among them, the majority 


are respectable industrious, many are God-fearing, 


and refinement 


prove rbial Har 


not larger than the 


containil only three or four moderate-sized 


o 


rooms, vet they are usually furnished comfortably, if not 


expensively Che windows of some of them are draped 
with lace curtains, and flowering plants are much affected 
he parlors are carpeted and boast of good furniture; 
well-filled shelves 


ie most approved pattern warm 


pictures adorn the walls and there are 


of books Stoves of t 





illages 


the cabins so that in the coldest eather these are ce 
and attractive Che children are healthy and sturdy and 
they seem to get mucl nt out of lif They have 
thew pets dogs and cat and the | order of the 
boats gives them a considera le surface over whicl 


cal disport themselves 


Notwithstanding the boats sway mucl th the tide 
few accidents happen in the colony Sometimes reck 
less youngster falls overboard, but usually he is quick 
rescued by willing and practiced hands rhe deaths 


of which some occur every inter ire mostly due to 


natural causes Funeral rites over any deceased persor 


are performed on shore, at some n or undertaker's 
Marriages also take 
formal fashion 

Che floating village of New 


sight when in full swing on a 


shop place ashore I thre commot 
York City is a 


favorable day, with 


interesting 
its hur 
dreds of cabins just appearing above the decks, with 
from the 


washing flapping in the 


smoke pouring petty chimneys, with lines of 


breeze, groups of men gathered 
them 


discussing matters of interest to 


and the children 


here and there, 


running about laughing and shouting 


in glee It is an institution, however, which, according to 


pessimistic boatmen, is menaced with decline. Owing to 
the competition of the railroads canal boating is yearly 
growing less and less profitable and the number of boats 
is gradually decreasing rhe Jeremiahs of the towpath 


accordingly falsely, a when 
there will be 


boatmen left 


predict, let us hope time 


no longer any of the present type of canal 





The Immigration Menace. 


THE EMINENT Austria 
I nti 


OW I is country, who recently 


prot ssor, 


declared in an interview that the real 
Ameri i 


showed that he id a more 


peril of to-day is foreign im- 


migratior 
just and ade 
the true situation here thar 
dents of Americar 
alien Few Imagine, as 
truly said, 


quate comprehension of 
most stu- 
iffairs, native or 
this observer 
half 


what it means to have 


a million or more foreigners coming 
here every year, most of them uned- 
ucated, and suddenly liberated from 


the religious, political, and social bonds 
under which 
turies 
most significant 
that this flow of 
an addition to our population of mil- 


they have lived for cen- 
It was also pointed out as a 
and portentous fact 
immigration means 
lions of children in a few years who, if 
neglected and allowed to grow up un- 


der adverse moral and 
ditions, will 
fearful 


political institutions 


physi al con- 
constitute themselves a 
menace to our industrial and 


Che only certain 


and effective means of averting this 
peril, it was said, lies in the education 
and proper care of these children 


What 
a more rigid im- 
migration law, shutting out 
the unfit, the degraded, the 
and criminal 
other nationalities the 


These are wise and true words 
we need first of all is 
entirely 
pauper 
elements, applying to 
same exclusion 
that we propose to apply to the Chi- 
nese, that we have 


may an opportu- 


nity at least to assimilate and Amer- 


icanize the aliens already here 
e e 


Where Paul Was Stoned. 


HE Pilgrim Teacher for June, pub- 

















A Constitution for Russia. 
S° BENEI I¢ EN] would he the work 


of giving Russia a constitutional 
government that 


every lover of free 


institutions will hope that the report 
that the Czar proposes doing this will 
prove true It will be recalled that 


Alexander I1., grandfather of the pres 
ent ruler, had actually approved a plan 
for more liberal government drawn up 
Loris Melikoff, Minister of 
the Interior, in 1881. According to thi 
plan, revision of the laws was to fol 
low the creation of a 


by General 


representative 
assembly, and the council of state was 
to be, in a me asure, re sponsible to this 
assembly, though when its decisions 
were not ultimate re 
sort was to be the will of the Czar. 
It is not improbable that Nicholas 
II., unable to cope with the political 
difficulties that him, has fallen 
back upon this scheme with all the 
more relief because it had the tenta- 
tive approval of his grandfather. It 
is to be recalled that the government is 
chic fly in the hands of the Councillors 
of State, and that Czar Nicholas will 
be pretty sure to act in accordance 
with their 


unanimous the 


beset 


recommendations. It is 


by no means improbable, while far 
from certain, that the present disturb- 
ing conditions of unrest are 
upon the personnel ol the 


ment, 


telling 


govern 


Body Heat 


Repucep 20 DrEGREES IN SuMMER. 


NEVER eat 
foods for the morning meal, for these 


fe Tf ds should 


heavy, carbonaceous 


follow and not 





prece de 





lished by the Congregational Sun- 
day -school and 
Boston, 
“Experience of an 


Publishing Society, 
of the 
Archwologist,’”’ by 





contains an account 











What Puzzles 


hard work. 

S The best foundation is 
Grape-Nuts and cream, a little fruit, a 
cup of Postum Food Coffee, and possi- 


morning 




















Professor J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, of 


Cornell 


HERE’S something I’m awfully anxious to know "VE worried an’ bothered for 





University, the American 


bly a couple of eggs prepared to suit 
the taste—this breakfast is 


most a day, sufficient 












































archeologist who discovered the site 


I think it’s important as it can be 


*Termining what I should ever do 


Spose it had happened beforehand, so If things should be ’ranged in a diff’rent way, 
of ancient Lvstra. the home of Tim That I was somebody else but me! An’ you should be somebody else but you 
. : Then some other boy would be your little boy, You'd live in some nother place but here 
othy and the scene of Paul’s stoning And love you more than a “tongue-can-tell’ Far away, maybe—but, anyhow, 
Professor Sterrett is one of our fore- I wonder would he be his ‘‘muvver’s joy,” I’m perfectly positive, mother, dear, 


and discoverers, and 


international 


most scholars 
a man of 
He says of Lystra: “A Latin inscrip- 
tion which I discovered locates Lystra 
beyond all cavil 


reputation, 


The inscription is 
cut on what is usually called a cippus, 
that is, a 
ground plan and with mouldings at top 
and On this pedestal once 
stood the statue of the Emperor Au- 
gustus, the holes cut in the marble for 
the feet of the statue 


pedestal square on the 


bottom 





being still visi- 


And smooth your headaches to make ’em well? 


Cause I think it’s funny as it can be, 
That you is you, an’ me is me! 


I'd love you ’zactly as much as now. 


But I think it’s funny as it can be, 
me is me! 


That you is you, an’ 


to satisfy the hardest worker, either of 


brain or muscle, until the noonday 
meal. 

Particularly is this true at the pres 
ent season of the year, when meat and 
other fatty foods increase the internal 


heat of the body and make the summer 





I you was somebody else but you, 
P’raps we’d meet in the street some day, 
2 An’ I’d be p’lite an’ say ‘‘How-de-do?” 

° An’ ‘‘What a nice little boy!”’ you’d say 

Then we’d walk for almost a block before 
I’d tell you just who I was—an’ then 
You wouldn’t be somebody else any more, 

An’ I’d be your little boy again! 


An’ I think it’s funny as it can be, 
That you is you, an’ me is me! 


Burces JOHNSON 





day still more disagreeable. 
Grape-Nuts come to you from the 
grocer ready to serve, having been 
fully cooked at the factory by food ex- 
perts, and this saving in time and 
exertion is appreciated by the house- 
wife, as well as the economy, for being 
a concentrated food, four teaspoonfuls 
is sufficient for the cereal part of a meal 








ble. The pedestal stands erect in its 
original position on the site of Lystra, spared by time 
and vandalism to tell its tale and locate the important 
city. As I kneeled before the stone to copy the inscrip- 
tion and saw that I had discovered Lystra, I was filled 
with the joy and gladness which are the epigraphist’s 
true reward. I knew that I was not only making a posi- 
tive addition to the world’s knowledge, but I felt that 
Paul himself had before that very stone, in my 
very tracks, and had read 


stood 


with his own eyes those 


identical letters which I had just copied; and with thank- 
fulness I realized that to me alone, of all the Christian 
world, it was allotted to stand on the site of Lystra and 
The 
fulfilled, and, so far as 
concerned, it matters little how soon it 
be broken up, converted into lime, or used in building a 
But for sentiment’s sake it ought to grace the 
halls of one of Christendom’s great museums.” 


view the scene where the great apostle was stoned. 


mission of that stone is now 


science is 


house. 


for one person and costs only one cent. 

A booklet of excellent recipes is found in each package 
of Grape-Nuts, from which many easy and delicious warm- 
weather dishes can be made for luncheon and supper that 
are not only nutritious but pleasing to the palate. 

A trial of the above selection of food for ten days will 
prove to any one that health and vigor, an active mind and 
a keen enjoyment of the pleasures of summer, will take the 
place of poor digestion, a dull brain, and that heavy, draggy 
feeling caused by improper food during the hot weather. 
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QUEER FLOATING VILLAGE IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


CANAL-BARGES MOORED DURING THE WINTER AT NEW YORK DOCKS ABOUT TO START OUT FOR THE SUMMER’S 
BUSINESS. —prawn for Leslie's Weekly by E. J. Meeker. 
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REMARKABLE SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF MONT PELEE IN ERUPTION, TAKEN FROM THE DECK OF A VESSEL IN THE HARBOR, SHOWING THE CONTINUOUS OUTPOUR OF BLACK SMOKE, DEADLY GAS, AN 


THE GATE OF ST. PIERRE’S HOSPITAL—THE CLOCK OVER THE ENTRANCE STOP 
OVER THE ILL-FATED CITY.—Cop; 


WRECK OF THE BURNING “ RORAIMA,” AN ITALIAN BARK AND SAILING VESSEL, 
IN ST. PIERRE HARBOR—AT THE WATER'S EDGE THE CHARRED BODY OF 
A “ RORAIMA” FIREMAN.—St. Elmo Copsright, 1902, Judge Co. 


THE MOST DEADLY AND APPALLING 
THE AWFUL NATURE OF THE CATASTROPHE AT ST. PIERRE, WHICH SHOCKED T 


GHOULISH LOOTERS IN ST. PIERRE—A SAFE BROKEN OPEN AND ROBBED IN A WRECKED PROVISION HOUSE. 
St. Elmo. Copyright, 1902, Judge Co. 
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OKE, DEADLY GAS, AND ASHES, AND CONTINUING SEVERAL DAYS.—Photographed by our special photographer, Walter M. St. Elmo, of the Naval Service, Porto Rico. Copyright, 1902, by Judge Co. 
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Eis Re ts 
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Lo hake oe 


THE ENTRANCE STOPPED WHEN THE FIRST BLAST OF THE VOLCANO SWEPT 
ILL-FATED CITY.—Copyright, 1902. 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF ONE OF ST. PIERRE’'S HANDSOMEST RESIDENCE SECTIONS, 
OCCUPANTS OF WHICH WERE BURIED BENEATH THE RUINS. 
Copyright, 1902. 


ALLING CALAMITY OF MODERN TIMES. 


ICKED THE WHOLE WORLD, IS DISCLOSED BY PHOTOGRAPHS ITS ACTUAL SCENES. 


THE COURT OF ST. PIERRE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL, LA INTENDENCIA, AFTER THE VOLCANIC OUTBREAK. 
St. Elmo. Copyright, 1902, Judge Co. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART TWO 


to SHOR! four mil I 


Bagg and J were TO 
g or Eng | 
’ litt gs would « rr 1 ' 
Ll} i i hard i i 
l path « er tl pa t led 
round clumpers, over ridges whicl 
ere | ird Lo SCL wd i S 
broad, slippery pans I} fr 
had glued « ry fragment t 
neighbor; for the moment the pack 


formed one solid mass. continuous 
und it rest Dut thre connection 
between its parts was of the sle1 


derest needing Oonty 1 change ot 





the wind or the ground swell of 
the sea to break it everywhere 
“ BAGG.” The moon was up It was half ob 
scured by a haze which was driving 

out from the shore, to which quarter the wind had now 
fairly veered rhe wind was rising—coming in gusts, 
n which, soon, flakes of snow appt ared But there was 
light enough to keep to the general direction out from 
the coast, and the wind but helped Bagg and Joy along 

‘Urry up, Joy,” said Bagg, who was in the lead 

“Tm a-’urryin said Joy “Take notice 

“Can’t ver go any faster?” cried Bagg I’m it 
‘aste t’ get ’ome 

They wer elated highly elated; for they thought 
that their old home was but a night’s journey distant, 
at most, not more than a night and a day, and they had 
more than food enough in their pockets to last through 
that They were elated; but from time to time a cer- 
tain regret entered in, and it was not easily cast out 
They remembered the touch of Aunt Ruth’s lips, and her 
arm. which had often stole about them in the dusk; and 
they remembered that Uncle Ezekiel had beamed upon 
them most affectionately, in times of mischief and good 
works alike. They had been well loved in Ragged Harbor 

“Wisht we’d told Aunt Ruth,” said Bagg 

Jovy looked back: in vaguest outline he saw the rocks 
of Ragged Harbor, the Pillar and the Staff, far back, 
whence they had come. Their form, their place in the 
long, jagged coast line, he had learned in the mist and 
dusk of those days he had spent with Ezekiel Rideout on 
the grounds off Mad Mull, keeping the head of the punt 
up to the wind. Often. on such days, he had longed to 
be safely through the tickle to the quiet waters of the 
harbor. 

“Why didn’t yer speak sooner,” he snarled. 

The ice was now drifting out; but the wind had 
not vet risen to that measure of strength wherewith it 
tears the pack to pieces, nor had the 
sea attacked it. There was a gap of 
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The Way Home 


By Norman Duncan 


t t d pla here tl 
) huriou 
} i part 
I 1 | r t k vou’ll de 
vel 
Notl J 
W yer uid | “ 
Phen a el Bagg iid Joy what did young 
l t ca is wl toe | t ~“ociation? 
lo said Bagg I ld blush t's t It was 
sgustitit 
What is tl ds, Bagge 
"E said is TWO K ek-kneed young I ca t tell 
yer Joy said Ba iy l L TOCK-SeCTIOUS Vay lease 
( ise n | s reely too d istink 
Bagg said Joy let urry oO I'll ‘tend t’ that 
blue-nosed young cad when I catch ‘im to-mor 
Joy stopped dead, terror stricken Bagg caught his 
arm They had heard the breaking of a pan—a great 


clap, and a rumble, vanishing in the distance 

What’s that?” Bagg 
‘’Ow should I know? 
The noise was repeated, all roundabout—bursting from 


gasped 


* said Joy 


everywhere, rising to a fearful volume near at hand a 
cracking; far off, a continuing roar. The pack was break- 
ing up. Each separate part was torn from another 
and the noise of the rending was great. Each part ground 
against its neighbor on every side The weaker pans 
were crushed like egg-shells Then the whole began to 
feel the heave of the sea 
It’s a ¢ irthquake ” said Bagg 


Let’s run,” said Joy 
Where?” 
Joy looked bac k over the way the \ had come S¢ arch- 
ing the shadows for Ragged Harbor, which was hidden 
{ 


somewhere therei But the coast was lost to sight 
This way " said Bagg We re near acrosst how 

So they turned their backs on Ragged Harbor and ran 
straight out to sea, for they thought that England was 
nearer than the coast they had left They were now upon 
a pan, both broad and thick—stout enough to withstand 
the pre ssure of the pack it was a wide fie ld ot ice, which 
the cold of the far north, acting through many vears, 
it may be, had made strong. Elsewhere the pans were 
breaking—were lifting themselves out of the press and 
falling back in pieces—were being ground to finest frag- 
ments. This mighty confusion of noise and wind and 
snow and night, and the upheaval of the whole world 
roundabout, made the souls of Bagg and Joy shiver within 
them It surpassed the terrors of their dreams 

"Urry up!” Bagg cried “We Vaven’t no time t’ 
lose.”’ 


Joy labored on in the wake of Bagg. Soon they came 


to the edge of the par feyvond 
where the pack wa i! smaller 
blocks, the sea was swelling be 
neath it the ice was all hea g 
and swaying They dared not 


venture out upo! this shiftu 
ground So they ran up and dow) 
seeking a path onward; but they dis 
covered none, Meantime, the parts 
of the pack had fallen into easier 
positions; — the noise of erunch 


as the one ground against 
the other had somewhat abated 
The 


ward, under the driving force of 


ce continued its course out 


the wind, but the pressure was re 





lieved The pans fell away from 
one another Lakes and lanes of 
water opened up The pan upon Joy.’ 


which Bagg and Joy had chanced 
to find themselves in the great break up soon floated free. 
here was now no escape from it Bagg and Joy retreated 
from the edge, for the seas began to break there 

Wisht I was ’ome again,’’ Bagg whimpered 

3oth waifs looked wistfully back toward Ragged 


Harbor 


a 
The gale wasted away in the night The next day 
was warm and sunny on all that coast \n ice-pack hung 
off-shore from Fortune Harbor In the afternoon it 
began to creep in with a light wind Phe first pans struck 


the coast at dusk The folk of the place were on the 
Head, on the lookout for the sign of a herd of seal Just 
before night fell they spied two blac k sper ks, as far out 
from shore as their ¢ yes could see 

“They'll be seals out there the morrow,” the men wer 
all agreed 

So they went home and pre pared to set out at daw 
of the next day In the night, the wind swept the whol 
pack in, to the last lagging pan. The ice was all jammed 
against the coast—a firm, vast expanse, stretching to 
the horizon, and held in place by the wind, which con- 
tinued strong and ste ady. The men of Fortune Harbor 
went confidently out to the hunt. At noon, when they 
were ten miles off the shore, they perceived the approach 
of two small, black figures. The meeting came soon 
afterward, for the folk of Fortune Harbor, being both 
curious and quick to respond to need, made haste. 

‘I say, mister,” said Bagg, addressing John Forsyth, 
“you ’aven’t got no ’am, ’ave yer?” , 


“Or nothink else, ’ave ver? Joy put in 


“We're a bit ’ungry,” said Bagg. 
“Sure, b’y,” said Forsyth. “I’ve 
0’ pork.” 

“’Ave yer, now?” said Joy. “ Would 


a biscuit an’ a bit 





two hundred yards between the coast 
rocks and the edge of the ice, but that 
was far, far back, and hidden from 
sight. The pack was drifting slowly, 
smoothly, still in one compact mass; 
its motion was not felt by Bagg and 
Joy, who pressed steadily on toward 
England, eager again, but fast growing 
weary. 

“ T say,” said Joy, “ what’s the bally 
‘urry? It can’t be fur now. Let’s 
’ave a rest.” 

Thereupon Joy sat down. “ What’s 
up?” said Bagg. “ Yer ’aven’t fagged 
out, ’ave yer?” 

“ Legs,”’ said Joy. 

“TI knowed yer ‘ad bad knees when 
I first seen them legs,”’ said Bagg with 
a sigh. 

“ Aren’t no ’urry,”’ said Joy. “ We’re 
near acrosst.”’ 

While they rested thus, the wind 
gathered strength. It went singing 
over the pack, pressing, ever with a 
stronger hand, upon its clumpers and 
ridges—pushing it,everywhere, faster 
and faster out to sea. The pack was 
on the point of breaking in pieces under 
the strain, but the wind still fell short 
of the power to rend it. There was a 
greater volume of snow falling; it was 
driven past in thin, swirling clouds. 
Hence the light of the moon began to 
fail. Far away, at the rim of the pack, 
the sea was eating its way in, but 
the swish and crash of its work was 
too far distant to be heard. 

“Aw, come on, Joy,” said Bagg. 
“T’m gettin’ cold a-sittin’ ’ere.”’ 

On they went, the wind lending 
them wings; but at last Joy’s legs 
gave out at the knees again, and they 
sat down to rest. This was in the lee 
of a clumper, where they were com- 
fortably sheltered. They were still 
warm—in a glow of heat, indeed 
and their hope was still with them; so 
far they had suffered from nothing 








yer mind giv ss 

But his hands were already full. <A 
moment later his mouth was in the 
same condition. 

“How’d you two come out here?” 
said Forsyth. 

“Swep’ out,” said Bagg. “I say, 
mister,”’ he added, between munches, 
“which way would yer say our ’ome 
was from ’ere?”’ 

“Where’s your hoame?” 

“Ragged ’Arbor,” said Bagg. 

“°Tis thirty mile up the coast.” 

“’Ow would you get there quickest 
if yer ’ad to?” 

“We'll take care o’ you, b’y,”’ said 
Forsyth. “We'll put you t’ Ragged 
Harbor in a skiff, when the ice goes 
out. Seems t’ me,” he added, “you 
must be them two b’ys Ezekiel Rideout 
took. Isn’t you Ezekiel Rideout’s 
b’ys?” 

“Bet yer life we are,” said Joy. 


THE END. 


John Bull as a Fat Man. 


HE QUESTION whether or no 
“John Bull” is fat seems to be a 
matter worth considering by the Eng- 
lish Navy and Army. It asks whether 
a corpulent John Bull does not stand 
as well as any figure for a fair rep- 
resentation of the English tempera- 
ment? “Canon Scott Holland savs 
he is fat, and that ‘the fat man’s day 
is past and gone. It was the fat 
man’s day when the Georges ruled.’ 
Well, it was not a bad day for Eng- 
land. We lost America under George 
III., but we had built up the foun- 
dations of her prosperity under his 
two predecessors. We conquered In- 
dia while the Georges reigned ; we 
won Canada from the French; we 
beat Napoleon ; we took our com- 








save weariness. So Bagg began to 
dream of what he would do when he 


: “*"URRY UP! 
got home, just as all men do when 


BAGG CRIED. ‘WE ’AVEN'T NO TIME T LOSE.’”-—Jrawn by Ralph Taylor Shultz. 


merce round the world; we made the 
English name respected in every 
quarter of the globe.” 


June 1 
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THE DESOLATED WAREHOUSE DISTRICT AT ST. PIERRE. 
WIDESPREAD RUIN ON THE SEA FRONT OF THE DOOMED CITY IN MARTINIQUE.—Photographed tor Leslie's Weekly by its special artist, 


Walter M. St. Elmo, of the Naval Service, Porto Rico. Copyright by Judge Co. 1902. 
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riousness of the world 
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W. C. JAMESON REID. smoke, facts are fire 

foot-note Beneath all the feceund 
rumors and impenetrabl 
mazes of diplomacy which 
have characterized the incertitude of world politics in the 
far East during the last two vears, there is an undercur- 
rent of perpetually seething unrest lo state these 
subtler and more secret points of the momentous situa 
tion does not render it easier to foresee or to suggest 
any enduring solutiotr But it may help public opinion, 
in the light of subsequent events, to form itself correctly, 
and to appreciate the abstract elements which have 
checkmated diplomacy and had a potent influence on 
the ever changing chess-board of Asiatic politics 
a 

If, for the altruistic, though altogether misleading, ex- 
planations which the civilized nations of the West have 
offered to explain their various attitudes in the recent 
Chinese imbroglio as “spreading civilizing and Christian- 
izing influences,” “the safeguarding of subjects,” and 
the thousand and one other stock virtuisms in the diplo- 
matic catalogue, we substitute the struggle for political 
and commercial supremacy in Asia, we have the whole 
question in a nutshell. And in this struggle for supremacy, 
although the entire civilized world seems to have a more 
or less active finger in the pie, when sifted down to matter- 
of-fact and concrete conditions it is of vital concern but 
to two nations, Great Britain and Russia. Many have 
been inclined to look with too serious an eye on the part 
which Japan may assume, of the ‘“preponderating in- 
fluence” of her recently acquired “mailed fist” if in- 
jected into the struggle 3ut to any one familiar with 
Asiatic political conditions, the fact is patent that, in 
the disintegration of Asia, Japan will only be _ intro- 
duced into the situation on sufferance of either of the 
arch-conspirators who may accord to her, for the time 
being, the position of the proverbial fifth wheel of the 
coach. 

a 

It is doubtful whether at any time in the future the 
United States takes a more active interest in Asiatic 
political questions than at the present—that is, to seek by 
bloodless commercial warfare to enjoy her proportionate 
share of trade. Aside from the small pieces of territory 
which they now hold, this will likewise be the attitude 
of Germany and Italy, and déubtless France. It may 
safely be assumed that they have now reached the limit 
of their colonial expansion in Asia. Although her intense 
Anglophobist tendencies have led her openly and demon- 
stratively under the sphere of Russian influence, when 
put to the crucial test it will doubtless be shown that the 
French disposition to “blow warm, blow cold,’”’ combined 
with Gallic shrewdness, will prevent France from lending 
an active hand to Russian schemes of aggrandizement 
enacting the role of “chestnut-picker in ordinary” offers 
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xreat World Question of the 


THREATENING 


WAR-CLOUDS IN THE 


By W. C. Fameson Reid, Noted Explorer 
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Asia, and Persia, R purpose day by da ul 
Hwa K 4 It is ar op ret t t power of the Czar 
Ss gr ter 1 Persia tl! that of t! Shal Already 
Persia has been surveyed for a network of Russian rail 
ways, Russian loans have paved the way for Russian in- 
fluence, and it is small wonder that British statesmen are 
concerned in this ruthless shattering of the historic theory 


of a “buffer state’? between the Russian possessions and 
India Che futilitv of this theory, and the insincerity of 
Russia toward such a condition, need hardly be more 
fully exemplified than in this unconcealed attempt to en- 
mesh Persia in her drag-net of territorial expansion. And 
what is true of China, what is true of Persia, is but an ex 
emplar of what Russia purposes to do throughout Asia 
In line with this traditional policy of expansion it 


Ss not 
dificult to account for the exceptional interest that China 
possesses for Russia, nor, on the other hand, the similar 
interest of England Its political value has long been 
recognized; it has, indeed, been a predominant factor in 
English and Russian politics for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, if not longer Both of these nations have an interest 
in the development of Asia, but, unfortunately, each is 
bound, by motives of policy, to upraise barriers detri- 
mental to the growth of the other. 
— 

With England, the acquisition of territory, considered 
merely as territory, weighs but little. She has in this 
direction no designs of conquest: her imterests, rather, 
do not so much demand further territorial growth as the 
consolidation of « xisting institutions, the maintenance In 
greater strength and securitv of the present established 
order of things, and the permanency of those rulers who 
show themselves capable of administering their ancestral 
possessions. There is nothing in China to excite the cu- 
pidity of the English government, for, as an ally, even if 
an inactive one, or even a mere commercially-related 
nation, China is more valuable to England than is a terri- 
torial acquisition. English influence, wherever it is ex- 
erted, is in favor of free trade; it asks for itself neither pro- 
tection nor any advantages which are not equally offered 
to all the world, so that it is not possible to say that the 
British commercial policy is hostile or unfriendly to any 
country. There can be no doubt but, preferably, Eng- 
land would rather that China should remain politically in- 
dependent than to be saddled upon her as is India, She is 
strong and able enough to compete with anv commercial 
adversary who may rise up against her, and under the 
circumstances of China maintaining its political integrity 
could reasonably hope to hold her own in trade competi- 
tion with other countries That being assured, the nom- 
inal question of ownership would be immaterial so long as 
the question of trade polic vy did not suffer. 

With Russia, however, the case is different. It is her 
custom to rule out of her possessions foreign competition 
hy certain arbitrary edicts. The result of this stringent 
nationalistic policy on commercial intercourse of alien 
nations is patent. The acquisition of valuable territory 
in China, by extending the “sphere of influence” to one of 
domination, and the application of this restrictive princi- 
ple, would be a serious blow not only to English commer- 
cial interests, but other nations must suffer correspond- 
ingly. If English interest in this territory was paramount, 
taking our own ease, it would accord to the United States, 
as well as to other nations, the same rights of entrance as 
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England asks for herself his liberal policy at the pres” 
ent time enables us to sell goods in India, and other Eng 
lish colonies, with the sam« advantages as |} ngland herself 


On the other hand, the possession of any considerable 
part of China by Russia, or even the paramountey of 
uence at Peking, would mean that the conces 
sions which the nations of the world have spent years in 
vrenching from China would go for naught: in short. that 
the door of trade which civilization has sueceeded in push 


f 


ing open against ( exclusivism would be hence 
forth shut against all save distinctive Russian interests 
It is easy, therefore, to perceive the reasons which actuati 
British statesmen i supporting any measure antagonisti 
to Russian interests Ihe success of Russia in China 
would increase formidably her influence in the west 
Pacific; indeed, to the most casual observer, such success 
must mean, eventually, complete political, military, and 
commercial dominance in Asia Possession of large tracts 
of territory, or strategic points would give Russia a fear 
ful pre ponderat ce in the East While Great Britain 
would be the first, and, perhaps, the nation most seriously 
to suffer from it, there is the added menace of Russia using 
such power to further other aggressions, which, in the end, 
must affect vitally the interests of all nations to whom 
commercial deve lopme nt and trade relations with Asiati 
countries are of importance 
_ 

Speaking however, of Great Britain alone, the suecess 
of Russia in China and central Asia would most seriously 
menace not only the further growth, but the very exist 
ence of that nation in the East. Nor is this an exagger 
ated idea of the subject. The march of Russian aggres 
sion has constantly gained ground through four centuries, 
marked by no serious setback lor vears she has had to 
force her way in the face of general Furope an Opposition, 
in spite of France’s recently manifested friendliness. But 
slowly and surely her diplomatists have worked out a plan 
of intrigue and coercion, until at the present time Russia 
holds a strong hand over Europe, and with the other 
menaces the whole of Asia With the possession of im- 
portant interior posts and seaportsin China, Russia would 
be able to nullify anv advantage that England might enjoy 
from her superior naval armament, while it would be a 
comparatively easy matter to throw thousands of well- 
trained troops across the Siberian frontier, and, with bases 
of supplies in strategic points of central Asia and China, 
to let loose the semi-barbarous and Anglophobist tribes of 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Thibet upon the fertile plains 
of India, Persia, and China. 

hese are the conditions as they really exist. Can 
England stem the tide of Russian aggression, and, if so, 
for how long? How long the future alone can tell, but it 
is to be hoped that selfish interests alone, if none others 
prompt, of the great Powers interested in trade relations 
with China will upraise such a collective sentiment in 
support of England’s policy as to check the further growth 
of Slavonic dominance in Asia beyond its present limita- 
tions. For, if eventually successful, such a paramountecy 
of Russian interests would prove, commercially at least, 
a world calamity. 

a 


Mr. W.C. J. Reid is one of the most accomplished elobe-trotters 
of the present day lis ‘‘trotting,’’ however, has not been in the 
well-beaten tracks followed by people of leisure desirous merely of 
ease and pleasure, but in the by and forbidden paths where travel 
is attended with many dangers and uncertainties Mr. Reid is 
of the few, like Landor and Burton, who have penetrated into the 
remote regions of Thibet and have lived to tell the tale. He has 
told the story of his adventures and discoveries in Thibet and other 
lands in two volumes, ‘‘Unexplored Asia’? and ‘Eastern High 
Asia,”’ and he has also written a work on ‘‘The Fastern Question,” 
highly valued by the students of that ever-pressing and ever-present 
world-problem. A Boston journal, speaking of Mr. Reid, says that 
he ‘‘is one of the most intrepid travelers of this decade At his 
age he has probably had more thrilling experiences, explored more 
unknown territory, and lived a more unique life than any man in 
the world.” Mr. Reid was born in Shanghai, China, his father 
being stationed there in the English government service. Mr. Reid 
has been wandering nearly all his life. He has made.several ex- 
tended journeys in Thibet and central Asia, and is probably as 
familiar with that vast region as any man iiving speaking the Eng- 
lish tongue 





When Poets Fall into Doggerel. 


HAT EVEN the greatest and truest poets may some- 
times slip and fall into doggerel or something worse 

is a fact to which literary history bears frequent and sad 
attestation. The harp which for the most part gives forth 
only sweet and entrancing music is apt now and then to 
sound out a note so harsh and discordant as to fairly 
send a shudder through the literary world. Thus even 
Tennyson, the greatest of modern artists in rhythmic 
form and melody, perpetrated some lines in- “Maud” 
which his most ardent admirers do not undertake to 
justify. For a present instance of a still more flagrant sort, 
we have Mr. Kipling’s verses about Cecil Rhodes. These 
were, of course, kindly intended, but nevertheless they 
hardly rise above the level of the lachrymose effusions, 
the flabby ding-dong rhymes seen on old tombstones 
and often transferred thence to enliven the pages of comic 
journals. Some of Mr. Kipling’s barrack-room and war 
ballads are fine examples in their line, and his magnificent 
“ Recessional”’ may safely be classed among things that 
were not born to die, but his recent outgivings in verse 
on the South African war are distinctly atrocious in a 
literary sense, as well as in every other; and his send-off 
for Cecil Rhodes was bad enough to arouse a spirit of 
resentment among that gentleman’s friends and of grim 
exultation among his enemies. It is bad enough to fire 
off weak and watery verse at the living, who can defend 


themselves, if they feel like it, but when such stuff is 
thrown at defenseless people who have gone hence, it 
looks like taking a mean, though possibly an unintentional, 
advantage. Mr. Kipling ought to be above such busi- 


ness. 


2 * 


Another Sign of Prosperity. 


AS A cheering sign of progress we have seen nothing 

better than the statement that the steel-rail mills of 
this country have booked for delivery in 1902 orders for 
2,350,000 tons of rails, a quantity almost equal to their 
productive capacity for the year. This means, of course, 
a great impetus to railroad building and well-paid employ- 
ment to a vast army of men. 


Why Don’t They Go?P 


A Way to Rusu Orr THE “ HANG Ons. 
PeRHAPS some day you will wake up to the fact that 
coffee is quickly and surely doing the business. for you. 
You wonder why the symptoms of disease which grow 
more and more pronounced do not disappear, but hang on 
in spite of all the medicines you can take. 
Fixed organic disease may result if you keep up your 
present course, and yet it is an easy thing to give up 


coffee and get well. Have your cook make Postum Food 
Coffee strictly according to directions, and that is easy. 
Use enough of it and boil long enough to bring out the 
taste, then you will find that the famous food drink will 
satisfy your coffee taste and the old troubles gradually dis- 
appear. 

There are hundreds of thousands of cases in America 
that prove the truth of this statement. 

A gentleman from Columbus, Ga., says: “My wife had 
been an invalid for some time and did not seem to yield 
to anv sort of medicines. She could not eat anything 
without distress, and naturally was badly run down in 
every way. 

“Finally we concluded that perhaps it was the coffee that 
hurt her, so she quit it and went on to Postum, also began 
using Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food. She immediately 
began to improve and kept gaining strength and health; 
now she can eat heartily of anything she wants, vegetables 
and anything else, without hurting her. She has gained 
nearly thirty pounds since she made the change. 

“T saw such an improvement in her health that I de- 
cided to quit coffee myself, and you would be surprised 
to see the change. I have gained in flesh about twenty- 
five pounds, and have entirely lost the old, duH headaches 
that I used to have so inuch. 

“QOur two children are very fond of Postum. You can 
use my name if you like.” TT. M, Coggin, 1220 Tenth Ave- 
nue, Columbus, Ga, 
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WRECKED RESIDENCE OF DON F. PELAEZ, THE FRONT COMPLETELY DEMOLISHED. 


DEVASTATION ON TENTH EAST STREET, IN THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE SECTION 





The Guatemala Earthquake— 
Loss, 3,000 Lives 











‘THE STORY of the wreck and ruin and appalling loss 

of life caused by the earthquake of May 18th at 
Quezaltenango, Guatemala, has heretofore been told only 
details only add to the 


horror, and as a disaster of modern times it is only second 


More complete 


In tragments 
to that of Martinique Quezaltenango was a handsome 
old city of 40,000 inhabitants, situated 8,000 feet above 
the sea level, and was second only to Guatemala City in 
size and commercial importance It was a comparatively 
well-paved, well-lighted city, with colleges and beautiful 
old churches, handsome residences, street railways, and 
an electric - light plant. Now it is almost dese rted; 
many of its principal buildings are in ruins, the streets 
piled high with débris, under which are vet buried many 
of the inhabitants 

lhe first shock is said to have oceurred about 8 o’clock 
on the evening of May 18th, and survivors say that it 
seemed as though the world had collided with some irm- 
movable obstacle; people were thrown prostrate on the 
ground and floors; there was a crash and a roar as build- 
ings were hurled into a mass of broken stone and adobe. 
Throughout the city the survivors of the first shock ran 
into the street, in the belief that chaos had come, scream- 
ing and praying as they ran. The first shock was followed 
by others in rapid succession, and those in the street were 
caught under falling walls he severest shocks continued 
for nearly thirty minutes and gradually subsided into 
slight undulations. ‘The survivors left the city and con- 


























THE RUINED ENTRANCE TO THE BANK OF GUATEMALA, ONE OF 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL STRUCTURES IN THE CITY. 


gregated on an open plain in the suburbs, where they 
remained during the night. 

The electric-light plant was destroyed and the streets 
blocked; the handsome facade of the Church San Nicholas 
was destroyed and the famous monument near it was 
overthrown Entire blocks of buildings were tumbled 
into heaps, and those with walls yet standing were dan- 
gerous to approach. An idea of the violence of the shock 
mav be had from the fact that a huge steel safe in the 
vault of the Bank of Guatemala was overthrown and was 
found lying face downward on the floor of the vault. 

The city was built almost entirely of adobe and hardpan, 
the latter a hard, dry clay that is cut in squares and after 
exposure to the air becomes almost as hard as sandstone. 
Nearly all the buildings are only one story; there were 
only a few of two stories and but two or three of three 
stories. The greatest loss of life was in the poorer quar- 
ters of the city, where the houses were principally ot 
adobe. There buildings collapsed, burying entire fami- 
lies in the ruins. It is difficult to determine the loss of 
life, but it is approximated at 3,000 in Quezaltenango alone. 
Surrounding suburbs and villages also suffered severely 

The next day many of the more wealthy removed their 
families to the suburb of Zumil, seven miles away, while 
the poorer classes hovered ahout the ruins of their homes, 
searching for their dead and awaiting the arrival of relief 
from Guatemala City, which was dispatched at once. 
\ regiment of troops was hurried to the scene and guards 
were posted to prevent looting. 


Drives away care, lends buoyancy to the spirits and 


strength to the body—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 





























COMPLETE RUIN OF THE HOTEL CENTRAL, SHOWING THE TERRIBLE NATURE OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


SLAYS 3,000 AT QUEZALTENANGO. 


FRIGHTFUL VISITATION 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN GUATEMALA, ON THE 18TH OF MAY, ADDS ANOTHER HORROR TO THE PAGE 


OF RECENT DISASTERS. 


Photographs for Leslie's 


Weekly. Copyright by Judge Company, 1902. 











HESTER 





i beautiful. but err 





tle Pearl; Arthu 
‘ nan, and Roger 

vorth, an aged man, the husband of 

whom she had beer eglected and practically cde 
serted i! 1 foreign land Hester and Dimmesdale 
ure attracted to each other and fall in love, not 
wisely but too well For her sin Hester is doomed 
to stand upon a public scaffold with a scarlet letter 
fastened upon her bosom, and thereafter to wear 
that emblem ot shame Her punishment is rendered 
more rigorous because she refuses to betray her 
partner in guilt, Arthur Dimmesdale, who continues, 
therefore, though suffering intense mental agony 
his service as a clergyman Hester, after her one 
great sin, lives a pure, sweet and noble life, and, 
although an outcast and under the ban of public 
scorn, becomes a veritable angel of mercy in the 
community The chapter which follows is that 


describing Hester’s appearance with her babe on the 
seaffold, with Roger Chillingworth, her husband, 
who has just arrived from England after two years 


separation from her, and Dimmesdale, among the 
spectators 
66 YONDER woman, sir, vou must know, 
was the wife of a certain learned 
man, English by birth, but who had long 
dwelt in Amsterdam, whence, some good 
time agone, he was minded to cross over 
and east in his lot with us of the Massa- 


chusetts. To this purpose, he sent his wife 
before him, remaining himself to look after 
affairs Marry, good sir, 


some necessary 


in some two vears, or less, that the woman 


has been a dweller here in Boston, no ti- 
dings have come of this learned gentleman, 
Master Prynne; and his voung wife, look 
you, being left to her own misguidance bg 

“ Ah!—aha! 
stranger, with a bitter smile. 
a man as you speak of should have learned 
this too in his books. And who, by your 
favor, sir, may be the father of yonder babe 

it is some three or four months old, I 
should judge—which Mistress Prynne is 
holding in her arms?” 

“Of a truth, friend, that matter remain- 
eth a riddle; and the Daniel who shall ex- 
pound it is yet a-wanting,” answered the 
townsman. “Madam Hester absolutely 
refuseth to speak, and the magistrates have 
laid their heads together in vain. Perad- 
venture the guilty one stands looking on at 
this sad spectacle, unknown of man and 
forgetting that God sees him.” 

+ * * + * 


said the 


“So learned 


I conceive you,” 


While this passed, Hester Prynne had 
been standing on her pedestal, still with a 
fixed gaze towards the stranger; so fixed a 
gaze, that, at moments of intense absorp- 
tion, all other objects in the visible world 
seemed to vanish, leaving only him and her. 
Such an interview, perhaps, would have 
been more terrible than even to meet him 
as she now did, with the hot, midday sun 
burning down upon her face, and lighting 
up its shame; with the scarlet token of in- 
famy on her breast; with the sin-born infant 
in her arms; with a whole people, drawn 
forth as to a festival, staring at the features 
that should have been seen only in the quiet 
gleam of the fireside, in the happy shadow 
of a home, or beneath a matronly veil, at 
ehurch. Dreadful as it was, she was con- 
scious of a shelter in the presence of these 
It was better to stand 
thus, with so many betwixt him and her, 
than to greet him, face to face, they two 
alone. She fled for refuge, as it 
the public exposure, and dreaded 
moment when its protection should be 
withdrawn from her. Involved in these 
thoughts, she scarcely heard a voice behind 


thousand witnesses. 


were, to 
the 


her, until it had repeated her name more | 


than once, in a loud and solemn tone, audi- 
ble to the whole multitude. 

“ Hearken unto me, Hester Prynne!” 
the voice. 

It has already been noticed, that directly 
over the platform on which Hester Prynne 
stood was a kind of balcony, or open gallery, 
appended to the meeting-house. It was the 
place whence proclamations were wont to 
be made, amidst an assemblage of the 
magistracy, with all the ceremonial that 
attended such public observances in those 
days. 

. x * x * 


said 


“Hester Prynne,” said the clergyman, 
“T have striven with my young brothier here, 
under whose preaehing of the word you 
have been privileged to sit,”—here Mr. 


- The 


HER CHILD 


PRYNNE, 


W orld 
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HESTER PRYNNE. 


Wilson laid his hand on the shoulder of a 
pale young man him,—“I have 
sought, I say, to persuade this godly youth, 
that he should deal with you, here in the 
face of Heaven, and before these wise and 
upright rulers, and in hearing of all the peo- 
ple, as touching the vileness and blackness 
of your sin. Knowing your natural temper 
better than I, he could the better judge 
what arguments to use, whether of tender- 
ness or terror, such as might prevail over 
your hardness and obstinacy ; insomuch that 
you should no longer hide the name of him 
who tempted you to this grievous fall. 
But he opposes to me (with a young man’s 
over-softness, albeit wise beyond his years), 
that it were wronging the very nature of 
woman to force her to lay open her heart’s 
secrets in such broad daylight, and in pres- 
ence of so great a multitude. Truly, as I 
sought to convince him, the shame lay in 
the commission of the sin, and not in the 
showing of it forth. What say you to it, 
once again, Brother Dimmesdale? Must it 
be thou, or I, that shall deal with this poor 
sinner’s soul?” 


beside 


There was a murmur among the dignified 
and reverend occupants of the balcony ; and 
Governor Bellingham gave expression to its 
purport, speaking in an authoritative voice, 
although tempered with respect toward the 
youthful clergyman whom he addressed. 

“Good Master Dimmesdale,’’ said he, 
“ the responsibility of this woman’s soul lies 
greatly with you. It behooves you, there- 
fore, to exhort her to repentance, and to 
confession, as a 
thereof.” 

The directness of this appeal drew the 
eves of the whole crowd upon the Reverend 
Mr. Dimmesdale, a young clergyman, who 
had come from one of the great English 
universities, bringing all the learning of the 
age into our wild forest-land. His 
quence and religious fervor had already 
given the earnest of high eminence in his 
profession. He was a person of very strik- 
ing aspect, with a white, lofty, and impend- 
ing brow, large, brown, melancholy eyes, 
and a mouth which, unless when he forcibly 


proof and consequence 








-Drawn by 


Ralph Taylor Shultz. 


compressed it, was apt to be tremulous, ex- 
pressing both nervous sensibility and a vast 
power of self-restraint. Notwithstanding 
his high native gifts and scholar-like attain- 
ments, there was an air about this young 
minister—an apprehensive, a startled, a 
half-frightened look—as of a being who felt 
himself quite astray and at loss in the path- 
way of human existence, and could only 
be at ease in some his 
Therefore, so far as his duties would per- 
mit, he trod in the shadowy by-paths, and 
thus kept himself simple and childlike, com- 
ing forth, when occasion was, with a fresh- 
ness, and fragrance, and dewy purity of 
thought, which, as many people said, affected 
them like the speech of an angel. 

Such was the young man whom the Rev- 
erend Mr. Wilson and the Governor had in- 
troduced so openly to the public notice, bid- 
ding him to speak, in the hearing of all men, 
to that mystery of a woman’s soul, so sacred 
even in its pollution. The trying nature of 
his position drove the blood from his cheek 
and made his lips tremulous. 

“Speak to the wonian, my brother,” said 
Mr. Wilson. “It is of moment to her soul, 
and therefore, as the worshipful Governor 
says, momentous to thine own, in whose 
charge hers is. Exhort her to confess the 
truth!” 

The Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale bent his 
head, in silent prayer, as it seemed, and then 
came forward 

“Hester Prynne,”’ said he, leaning over 
the balcony and looking down steadfastly 
into her eyes, “thou hearest what this good 
man says, and seest the accountability un- 
der which I labor. If thou feelest it to be 
for thy soul’s peace, and that thy earthly 
punishment will thereby be made more ef- 
fectual to salvation, I charge thee to speak 
out the name of thy fellow-sinner and fel- 
low-sufferer! Be not silent from any mis- 
taken pity and tenderness for him; for, be- 
lieve me, Hester, though he were to step 
down from a high place, and stand there 
beside thee, on thy pedestal of shame, yet 
better were it so, than to hide a guilty 
heart through life. What can thy silence 


seclusion of own. 


do for him, except it tempt him 

yea compel him as it were to add 
hypocrisy to sin? Heaven hath granted 
thee an open ignominy, that thereby thou 
mayest work out an open triumph over the 
evil within thee, and the sorrow without 
Take heed how thou deniest to him—who, 


perchance, hath not the courage to grasp it 


for himself the bitter, but wholesome, cup 
that is now presented to thy lips!” 

The young pastor’s voice was tremu- 
lously sweet, rich, deep, and broken. The 


feeling that it so evidently manifested, 
rather than the direct purport ¢ f the words, 
caused it to vibrate within all hearts, and 
brought the 


sympathy. 


accord of 
Hes- 
the same in- 
fluence; for it directed its hitherto Vacant 
gaze towards Mr. Dimmesdale and held up 
its little with a half-pleased, half- 
plaintive So 


listeners into one 
Even the poor baby, at 


ter’s bosom, was affected by 


arms, 
murmur. powerful seemed 
the minister’s appeal that the people could 
not believe but that Hester Prynne would 
speak out the guilty name, or else that the 
guilty one himself, in whatever high or lowly 
place he stood, would be drawn forth by 
an inward and necessity, 
compelled to ascend the scaffold. 

Hester shook her head 

“Woman, transgress not beyond the lim- 
its of Heaven’s mercy!” cried the Reverend 
Mr. Wilson, more harshly than before. 
“That little babe hath been gifted with a 


inevitable and 


voice, to second and confirm the counsel 
which thou hast heard. Speak out the 
name! That, and thy repentance, may 
avail to take the scarlet letter off thy 


breast.”’ 

“Never!” replied Hester Prynne, looking, 
not at Mr. Wilson, but into the deep and 
troubled eyes of the younger clergyman. 
“Tt is too deeply branded. Ye cannot take 
it off. And would that I might endure his 
agony as well 

“Speak, 
coldly and sternly, proceeding from 
crowd about the scaffold. 
give your child a father!” 

“IT will not speak!” answered Hester, 
turning pale as death, but responding to this 
voice, which too surely recognized. 
“ And my child must seek a heavenly Father; 
she shall never know an earthly one!” 

“She will not speak!” murmured Mr. 


° AD 
as mine! 


woman!” said another voice, 
the 


“Speak, and 


she 


Dimmesdale, who, leaning over the bal- 
cony, With his hand upon his heart, had 
awaited the result of his appeal. He now 
drew back, with a long respiration. “ Won- 


drous strength and generosity of a woman’: 
heart! She will not speak!” 
4 

Special arrangements have been made by 
LesLiz’s WEEKLY whereby its readers may 
obtain a handsome cloth-bound copy of this 
most wonderful of all novels, “The Scarlet 
Letter,” for the price of thirty cents, post- 
paid. All that is necessary to secure it is 
to cut out and send to Lesiin’s WEEKLY 
the following coupon with the sum men- 
tioned. 





Leslie’s Home Library Series 
No.1 
The Scarlet Letter: 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Publishers Leslie's Weekly, 

110 Fifth Avenue, New 
Dear Sirs :-— 

Inclosed find 30 cents, for which 
please send to my address No. 1 of Les 
lie’s Home Library Series. 

Yours truly, 


York. 











History Aids Fiction. 


|‘ A preface to an edition of “The Red 

Rover,’* Fenimore Cooper asserts that 
“the history of this country has very little 
to aid the writer of fiction,” a circumstance 
which made it necessary that he should 
“invent his legend without looking for the 
smallest aid either from traditions or facts.” 
This reads curiously enough in the face of 
the superabundant historical romances of 
the hour founded on events in American 
history, most of which happened long be- 
iore Cooper’s day. 
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A SECTIONAL VIEW OF MARTINIQUE AND THE VOLCANIC ISLANDS ON BOTH SIDES OF IT. 
This chain of the Windward Islands runs north and south and rises from a submarine plateau. It is evident from the dee p water which surrounds them that the islands are 
but the summits of subm«e rged mountains. St. Lucia lies between the two scenes of devastation. rhe island itself possess« ulphur mountains or soutriéres ’’ and is of volcanic 
structure, like its neighbors. The volcanoes are arranged in a long, curving string, evidently following a line of weakness.— Zhe Sphere. 











CRATER OF MONT PELEE, THROUGH WHICH DESTRUCTION POURED ON ST. PIERRE—A PLACID LAKE FREQUENTED BY PLEASURE PARTIES.—THE WATER SINKING THROUGH THE VOLCANO’S 
FISSURES MAY HAVE CAUSED THE ERUPTION.—Photograph by Dr. C. I. Fletcher, Indianapolis, 
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CRATER OF LA SOUFRIERE—ITS DEADLY OUTBURST DEVASTATED ST. VINCENT ISLAND—-THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE SULPHUR VAPOR RISING BEFORE THE ERUPTION OCCURRED. 
DEPTH OF CRATER, 200 FEET.—A. 2B. Duffie 


CRATERS OF THE FEARFUL VOLCANOES IN THE WEST INDIES. 
THE SUMMITS OF MONT PELEE AND LA SOUFRIERE BEFORE THE RECENT DISASTROUS ERUPTION, WHICH DESTROYED 
; 30,000 HUMAN LIVES. 
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He was 57; looked about 40, despite daily 
business cares and responsibilities innu- 
merable, about which he refused to worry 

Why? 

The future of his family was made secure, 
his awn old age provided for by a policy in the 
PENN Murvat LIFe, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada 


NOT THE ORDINARY 
MINING PROPOSITION 


h every risk has forever been 





but one in whi 


elnainated and wil! return your money 
in eighteen months, as wel! as pay a 
permanent income. Over 


$160,000,000.00 
IN GOLD 


have been taken out of the district, which is 
one of the most SUCCESSFUL and BEST 
KNOWN MINING DISTRICTS in the world. 
THE MAMMOTH AND GREAT 
EASTERN MILLING & MINING 
CO.’S property consists of 130 ACRES, and on 
every claim tunnels have already been driven 
to considerable extent, and in each case assays 
have proved the wonderfally high 
value of the gold ore. A very small 
amount of stock is offered tor subscription at 
40 CENTS per share. Price will ad- 
vance 15th June to 50c. per share. 
Send for prospectus containing the President's 
Special Report on the property and full par- 
ticulars. 


WINTERFIELD & CO., 
69 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 








INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 
CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . .$1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,200,000 


Solicits current Deposit Accounts, 


allowing interest. 
Collects Rents. Negotiates Mortgages, 








and Places Ground Rents. 


















Receives and Executes Trusts of every 
description. 


PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 





















HERE is as wide a difference between my prop- 

osition of the Yuma Consolidated Mine and 
Milling Co. and the average proposition of an ad- 
vertised mine as between daylight and darkness. 
The Yuma pays 12 per cent. now—in all human 
probability will never pay less—and I believe will 

ay twice 12 per cent. in twe lve months | would 

ike to tell you the whole story by mail. CHARLEs 
C. Woopworth, 69 Wall Street, New York. 
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[> t not ear that speculators are skating 

pretty thin ice? Does not the condi 
tion of the moneyv-market show that bankers 
ire be yming restless and anxious about the 

lation”? I have advised my readers 
persistently to get out of this n irket and 
keep out of it, unless they simply choose 
to trade for quick turns Phat advice | 
still give, and I advise them also to assert 
their rights as stockholders, as many of the 
stockholders of the Steel Trust did at the 
recent meeting There is no reason why 


they should give up their proxies to others 
Better attend stockholders’ meetings your 


self or have some one represent you whom 
you know Otherwise go unrepresented 
The recent disclosures in the courts, re 

garding the Whiskey Trust and the man 
ner in which the directors diverted the 


earnings to subsidiary companies which 
they organized for their own benefit, show 
how little attention 1s paid by manipulators 
to the rights of shareholders who are not 
in the management's clique. It is time for 
in appeal both to the Federa! and the State 
governments for legislation to compel a 
general recognition, in all corporations, of 
the rights of the minority. rhey have been 
trampled on altoget he r too long 

I have no doubt that, unless the entire 
market gives way, In the face of some un 
expected happening, strength may still 
imparted for a little time to come to some 
shares Beyond question, if there had been 
no coal strike, Reading would have had a 
farther advance, and, on Teactions, it is 
probably the best speculative purchase 
among the anthracites. The coal strike, 
no doubt, interfered with several important 
deals lalk is renewed of the absorption 
of the Delaware and Hudson's anthracite 
business by the Erte The money in 
these “deals’ is made by insiders. The 
Morgan-Gates crowd made the most of 
their foreknowledge of the absorption of 
the Monon, and it will be observed that the 
alleged purchase of the Ann Arbor, in be- 
half of the Wabash, is not to be made di- 
rectly by the latter, but, like most of these 
schemes, is to be “financed” by a_ few 
capitalists. They will buy the property 
at the lowest price they can get, and then 
turn it over to the purchasing railway at 
the highest price. 

his is not just to the stockholders of 
the railway company which is the pur- 
chaser, and there ought to be a law for- 
bidding directors of a corporation to do 
this sort of work. If the stockholders of 
the railroad would take up the matter in the 
courts they would lead to interesting dis- 
closures. The departure of Mr. 
for Europe, in pursuit of health, takes away 
one of the main stays of the bull market: 
Whether he will turn bear when he reaches 
London remains to be seen. Iam satisfied 
that an energetic bear leader, at this junc- 
ture, could make things decidedly inter- 
esting in Wall Street. 

The natural perversity of the human 
intellect is illustrated by its proneness to 
believe that which suits it best. It is 
difficult to induce such | short - sighted 
persons even to consider and discuss the 
other side a financial proposition if it 
contravenes their interest or their beliefs. 


Keene 


There is always a craze, on the part of per- | 
sons of small means especially, to invest in 
the cheapest kinds of speculative enter- 


prises. The farther these enterprises are 
away from home and the more shadowy 
their substance, the greater the preference 
or them, if only the shares are cheap. 
Hence the demand for oil stocks at five 
cents a share upwards, and for copper, gold, 
silver, and zine mines, that offer ten shares 
for a dollar or thereabouts. The cold, 
plain fact that more money has been made 
in real estate and less money lost in it than 
in any other speculative or investment 
field is altogether forgotten, and these 


| opportunities are by no means forever 


gone. A friend, in the Borough of Queens, 
in greater New York, was lamenting, the 
other day, because his father, twenty-five 
years ago, had refused to buy a small plot 
in the suburbs of New York, when it was 
offered at $300 an acre, and which has 
since been built upon to such an extent 
that a single lot is held at $15,000, or at the 
rate of a quarter of a million dollars an 
acre. If my friend’s father had bought a 
four-acre plot twenty-five years ago, for 
$1,200, he would have had at present city 
lots easily worth a million dollars. 

I haven’t a doubt that plenty of oppor- 
tunities for money-making in real estate, 





} poor stockholders 
A.” 


in the suburbs of New York, exist at this | 


very day There is a manifest and rising 
tendency to renewed speculation in New 
York suburban property Already a num- 
ber of real estate pee goes many of them 
f doubtful origi d questionable charac- 
ter ire preparing to organize to re ip 4 
rich harvest from the thoughtless specula- 
tor. I advise my readers to beware of 


these, and not to buy anything at hap: | 
hazard Real estate properties that will 
appreciate to the greatest degree are those 
which will be brought nearest in time, by 
the proposed new rapid-transit railways 
and tunnels, to the heart of New York (¢ ity 
Within a few years, marvelous advances will 
be made in this direction The resident 
in suburbs that are now farm lands, ten 
and fifteen miles distant from the centre of 
New York, will be within twenty minutes 
f that centre by rail, and at a five-cent 
fare rhe moment this great system of 
improvements is completed, a vast tide 
will flow from the overcrowded tenements 
of New York to homes in the suburbs. 
Every new dwelling erected in the suburbs 


means added value to the adjoining lots, 
and in a short space of time a single lot 
will be worth as much as an entire acre is 
now With the inereasing population and 
wealth, great cities like New York will fur- 
nish the grandest opportunities for specu- 
lative investment that the world has ever 
seen 

Taking advantage of this remarkable | 
situation and of the prevalent craze for 
speculation, we will see, in the current. year, 
no doubt, all sorts of wild-cat land schemes, 
ostensibly emanating from the greater 
New York. I caution miy redders now 
against having anything to do with these. 
Deal only with those that are of highest 
repute. 


It is entirely safe to speculate in 
real estate, in something which you can 
ground, which has a 
value, and which can never be stolen or 
taken away from you; but buy only that 
which you know exists and that which has 
some real value at present and a much 
greater value in the future. It may be 
easy to cover up and falsify the facts re- 
garding a mining proposition far off in the 
tocky Mountains, but it is not so easy to 
fool any one regarding real estate values in 
a great city like New York. My readers 
should have no difficulty in ascertaining the 
facts. If they are deceived it will be their 
own fault, for New York City is like a 
book “ape to the world. 


K.,”” Zanesv ille, It is a speculation 

lr. A.,” Wells ay W. Va Anonymous com- 
munications are not answered 

J..”’ Providence, R. I The Standard Lead 
and Smelting Company is financed’ through 
Dougherty & Albers, 69 Wall Street, New York 
They tell me their policy is to refund the full 
amount paid for the shares to any investor wishing 
to dispose of his holdings 

‘D.,” Allentown, N. J I would advise you 
to wait a little while until the market reacts 
Then you might take a flyer in Reading or Union 
Pacific. If you ean be patient. you might ulti- 
mately find a profit in the shares of Toledo, St 
louis and Westerr, or Texas Pacific 

‘*Reader,”’ Rutland, Vt Just why the United 

States Oil Company should want to go into the 
coal mining business is not clear. The proposal 
to largely inrrease the capital stock to purchase 
coal fields eourds to me aa if an inside ‘‘syndicate” 
were getting in its fine work at the expense of the 


see, which is above 


Little Rock, Ark An opposition with 
£10,000,000 capital has been organized, in New 
Jersey, to the Diamond Match Company. It is 
known as ‘“‘The Consolidated.’’ Heretofore the 
Diamond Match has virtually controlled the busi- 
ness and overcome all opposition I would not 
therefore sacrifice my shares 

“J”? Atchison, Kan.: 1 do not think the aboli- 
tion of the war taxes will have any decided effect 
on Wall Street. The Treasury has been absorbing 
more money from these taxes than it needed and 
some have believed for this reason that their aboli- 
tion will help things. I think the only great stimu- 
lus the market can have must come from an im- | 
proved crop outlook 

‘F..” Annapolis, Md The St. Louis South- 
western has decided to issue $18,500,000 of new 
stock and $25,000,000 new bonds, the latter to 
retire outstanding second mortgage incomes, to 
provide for new equipment, and for the purchase 
of shares of other railways. I hesr a repetition 
of the rumor that the long-promised Gould ‘‘com- 
bination”’ is about to take place. It is time 

“C..” Duluth: I am told that the question of 
an inerease of the dividend in Union Pacifie com- 
mon will not be decided until after the crop situ- 
ation is more fully understood, but that if we have 
good crops this summer the common will be put 
on a 5 per cent. basis Atchison common may 
ultimately be a better short sale than Union Pacific 
common, more especially as the Vanderbhilts are 
largely interested in the latter 

“L.:” Evie, : The annual report of United 
States Rubber, showing a deficit of over a million 
dollars, reveals that nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion had to be charged off for depreciation. It also 
shows that the economies promised as the result 
of the rubber combination, in the purchase of crude 
rubber and the advantages in cost by the distri- 
bution of manufactured products of different | 
classes to the various mills, were not realized 

‘“‘Banker,” Decorah, Ia: You are correct. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. receive 1 per cent. of the par 
value of the Monon stoek acquired by them for 
purposes of consolidation with the Louisville and 
Nashville and Southern railways; $700,000 is 
allowed for disbursements and compensation of 
the syndicate, of which J. P. Morgan & Co. are | 
the managers. It is easy to see where the syndi- 
eate’s profits come in, whether the stock goes up or 
down 





Continued on opposite page. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE 


Our Book, 


‘‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its MarkKets,’’ 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 
imterested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Established 1865. 


ALFRED M. Lamar 


BANK 

Member N. x Te scates Stock Exchange. 

Main Offices: The Exchange Bidg., 00 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York / 39 East 42d Street. 

Branches | 12 East 23d Street. 

Brooklyn Office: Temple Bar. , 
A New Publication, 
A Complete Guide to Investors, 


WALL STREET AND ITS POSSIBILITIES, 


Maile led upon request. Also Market Letter. 


Dividends 2% per Month 


on the money invested are now being paid by the 


Ohio & California 
Refining Oil Co. 


from the sales of Oil from its producing wells, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY BUYS EN- 
TIRE OUTPUT. Enormous acreage yet to be 
developed. The safest, surest, and best oil prop. 

osition ever offered the public. PRODUCING 
WELLS GUARANTEE INVESTMENT. 


Company in the hands of bankers and men of 
integrity and experience in the oil business. To 
raise funds for further development of the goeverty 


a limited number of shares ate being offered at 
O cents per Share 

This Company now owns 32 Producing Oil Wells 
and | Gas Well. Has 52,145 acres Sil and Gas 
Land, mostly in West Virginia, adjacent to the 
40,000 acres recently purchased by Standard Oil 
Co. Price advances to 45 cents toe 10th. and 
to 50 cents July Ist. Only 100,000 shares left 
to sell before price advances to $1.00 per share. 

Send remittances, or for further information 
write, to the Company. 


Exceptional Opportunity. 


GLOBE BOSTON COPPER 
MINING COMPANY 


Owns and controls twenty mines in the heart of the 
Globe Arizona Copper zone adjoining the ‘* Old 
Dominion” and * United Globe”’ mines, which 
have produced more than $15,000,000 in gold, silver 
and copper to date 

The Company’s properties contain nine large 
veins from which $35,000 has heen taken from 
surface work. These veins are now being opened 
at a great depth... On April 28th at the 250-foot 
level the first of these veins was encountered, in 
the cross-cut tunnel from the shaft, measuring four 
feet in width and assaying 18 per cent. copper 

There is now no question as to the extent and 
value of the copper deposits on these properties, it 
is simply a question of development. The Company 
has spent $60,000 since last summer in work and 


|} equipment 


Stock is now being sold at 40 cents per share to 
carry on this development work. The Company is 
composed of the most substantial business men of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, every one of whom has made 
a success of his personal business. An investigation 
will prove the exceptional merit of the proposition 

Prospectus, photographs and printed matter 
freely mailed on receipt of request. Company’s 
engineers state that stock will be worth from $2.00 
to $10.00 per share when work mapped out is com- 
vleted. Address, GLOBE BOSTON COPPER 
MINING COMPANY, W. F. KENNEDY, Sec’y, 
253 Broadway New York. 


“This Beats New Jersey”’ 


CHARTERS PROCURED iscsi ir": 


few dollars. Write for corporation laws, blanks, by- 





| laws, and forms to Puitie LAWRENCE, late Ass’t-Secre- 


tary of State, Huron, Beadle Co., South Dakota. 
















Risk of Summer Travel 
The greater amount of travel in the sum- 
mer time increases personal risk. We insure 
you against loss of income resulting from 
accidents if you take out 


An Accident Policy 
in THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO., of Hartford, the old- 
est, largest, and strongest Accident 
Insurance Company in the world, 
These policies guarantee a weekly 
income while disabled, and large 
amounts for loss of legs, arms, 
ands, feet or eyes. If death en- 
sues, a stated sum ts paid $27 000, 
ooo have been distributed amon 
377,000 policy-holders or their fam- 
ilies for injuries or death. 
A Life Policy 
in THE TRAVELERS Insurance 
Smpeny provides safe insurance 
at a lower guaranteed net cost than 
mutual companies, which c harge for 
insurance and give such a share in 
Se Vey, as the company sees fit, 
TRAVELERS charges for in- 
ao. e only. The net cost of a 
policy in THE TRAVELERS is 
therefore guaranteed and known 
beforehand, and the difference is in 
your pocket first to last. 
Agents in every town; or write 
for interesting literature. 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Baker’s Cocoa 


Baker’s Chocolate 


if the dealer delivers you 
an article not made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
please let us know. 
Our ‘Trade-mark 


is on every package of 
the genuine goods, 
Celebrated for more 
than 120 years the 
finest Cocoa and Choc- 
olate in the world. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


as 





is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 


for shaving. Pears was 


the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


Is the best. Why buy 
foreign makes when this 
American made wine has 
purity, age and quality. 
Its bouquet is exquisite. 








HARPE 


RYE 


FAMOUS AT HOME 
FOR GENERATIONS PAST 


Famous now all over the 
world, as the world’s best. 





If local dealers cannot supply it, 
address the distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROS., Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page 





“Ss Vineland, N. J Mention the location of 
the home office of the | company and | will make 
inquiries 

P Sar Antonio, Texas 1 | el foubt 
that the American Sugar lLefi: ( pany is 
strengthening sélfi by ng | r 1 beet 
sugar properties This is a wise ( wiser than 
that which it is adopting n trying to « wh out 
beet sugar interests by cutting ices Lhe effect 
of this will be to strengthen anti-trust ar anti- 
corporation sentiment in Nehiaska, Color and 
other beet-growing States American Sugar is too 
speculative to recommend its purchase as an in 
estment 

Rose Bethlehem Pent Chect received. 
You are on the preferred list for one vear 1) 
They are well rated and deal in mining investments 
(2) The Vryer Hill Mining Company owns the 
Jones mine, in a producing district in Colorado 
I will endeavor to get its latest report rhis 
is a market in which one should be close to the 
tape if he wishes to operate for quick turns, 
unless he is prepared to buy on every sharp reac- 
tion and sell on every rise In that event, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific are good stocks t 
trade 


N.Y 1 
Union Pacific 
told that there is no 


Conser .’ Elmir For safety 
I would rather buy the 
than the common 2 
truth in the reported absorption of Republic Steel 
by the United States Steel Company 3) The 
earnings of Pressed Steel Car are heavy and the 
talk of increased dividends on the common stim- 
ulated the recent advance 4) I pointed out some 
time ago that, compared with the 
own Pacific railways, Canadian Pacific was selling 
pretty low It had a heavy advance since 
and seems to be getting high enough, in view of 
the business outlook 


“H.,” Buffalo, N. ¥ l 
tigation of the affairs of 
mushroom concerns has yet becn hac 
f the committee published, 
closed the absolutely fictitious character of the 


North Americ Lumber 


vat 
convertibles 


ami 


No 


Meyers 


searching inves- 


the 


which dis- 
rise 


recer th: 


in Dominion securities an 
and Pulp, and Hackensack Meadow shares, was 
merely a statement furnished for the information 
of the public by those who were anxious to make 
the best possible showing for all these discred ted 
concerns 2 The statement of International 
Power shows that, while it paid 10 per cent. on 
its common stock, or at that rate, last year, it 
earned only 33-4 per cent., and was carrying a 
heavy burden of debt 
*“*Albemarle,’’ Richmond, Va 1) I only know 


that he is rated well and is doing apparently a large 
business He a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, but of the Consolidated 
change, where he is in good standing 2 rhe 
Rapid Transit Subway Company 
New York, has a capital of $6,000,000, exchange- 
able for the full paid shares of the operating com- 
Strong men are con 


8s not 
Operating 


pany, on a favorable basis 
nected with the concern and they have held the 
stock securely among themselves Few trans- 
actions are reported in it Those who believe in 
the city’s growth have great expectations of the 
success of the subway scheme. Whether it will be 
1 rival to the surface and elevated roads must be 
a question for the future 

“G G.,” Cineinnati Check received You are 
on my preferred list for one year The Colorado 
Southern fours sold as low last vear as &3, the 
Colorado Midlands as low as 78 and as high as 
S7 1-2 I regard the first bond as better than the 
second The lowa Central fours are still better, 
but net smaller returns. The Wisconsin Central 
general f about on the saine plane. The 
Kansas City, Fort Scott, and Memphis fours, are 
fairly good, but not strietly in the investment class 


fours are 


Neither are the St. Louis and Southwestern In 
come seconds The bonded indebtedness of this 
road is to be largely increased, I understand The 


Kansas City Southern threes at prevailing prices look 
to me to be as wood and as cheap as any of the 
bonds on your list 
“E.,”’ Lykens, Penn 
timore and Ohio fours at present The bond market 
considerable strength 4 bad break in 
stocks, with panicky conditions, would no doubt 
lead to the sacrifice of railroad bonds as well as 
shares, but the Baltimore and Ohio fours are 
strongly held (2) Reading first preferred, Chi- 
cago and Alton preferred, and Toledo, St. Louis 
and Western preferred, all stand a chance of sell- 
ing higher if crop conditions prove favorable. It 
is too early to recommend their sale. If the coal 
strike should assume an ugly phase, it might fur- 
nish just the needed spark to start a conflagration 
in Wall Street Every effort will be made, no 
doubt, to prevent such a catastrophe You must 


Oo 


judge for vourse!lf whether it is likely to happen. 


If it is‘ of course all stocks will go lower 


June 5th, 1902 ! ASPER. 


Business Chances Abroad. 
HAT a good opening for the of 
American glassware exists in Brazil is 
evident from recent statements made by 


sale 


| our consular representative at Rio de Janei- 


ro, Mr. Seeger, who says that a prominent 
dealer of that city recently called upon him 
with the that should furnish 
him with addresses catalogues 
American glass factories, saying that since 
the other firm had introduced 
goods a general demand had arisen for 
them, and he 


he 
and 


request 


American 


would be obliged to carry 


them. He said he thought there was a 
great future for them in Brazil. If Ameri- 
can houses will furnish him with cata- 


logues, Mr. Seeger says that he will be 
pleased to distribute them where they will 
do the most good. 





OF BRAINS 


Gor’ D4 GAR 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


PAPI 









prices of our | 


syndicate | 
1 The report | 


I would not sell my Bal- 


of | 
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H. & H. PNEUMATIC BUST FORMS 





Inflated by a breath. “ Light as air, natural as life.” 
I ese I rm iway wit 4 % tly eait y and torta 

padding They i pe t ust r 
by the latest fa I t " t tly s 
lates fle and bloo A ppli i tant with any « 
neither sight rt revea Wor wl rw yut s 
Eagerly w ed ty won ryw ¢ Fx 1 by leading 
dressmake 1 la tailor l fit a figure, adapt themse s 
to ry m ta | t t ‘ red 4 hay ing 
out ul-look wrink la fit i t and h. 
In light wa " are I W the corset, forcing 
the na i I Va t ‘ i eu Asa ppor 
they ar a grat il rele gy mot I bathers the ire mn 
dispe t t water, pres t eautilu I 
wearer! t detecte y t inspect ind a 4 a buoy tot 
bather l ire pr ince in er woman more an spira 
tion than an invent Massage, medi and appliances are often 
dangerous and always unsatisfactory as “ deve opers On reque 
(naming this publication) we shall be ple i to mail tree photo-illustrat 

} circulars All correspondence and g mailed sealed without adver 

tising marks \ddress HENDERSON & HENDERSON, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











You can lear 


LEARN A hese, 
MONEY-MAKING "1" 


urse i mpleted aug 


1 ny 
an attractive | 


PROFESSION DY Mali He ivy lema r 
graduates N g wait for 
practice ruition payable monthly Diplomas granted 
Write to-day for particulars of special scholarship 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY Chartered by the 


Suite 43, 148 Washington St., Chicago State of Illino 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 


* 


BICYCLES. 
MOTOR, CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





‘Stomach Trouble 
. Gured 


I am in possession of a scientific method of curing 
stomach trouble and abdominal diseases, a revela 
tion in the correct application of medical treatment, 
based on scientific knowledge, research, and experi- 
ence, the new philosophy of stomech troubles. 
claim to have the one method that will do the work, 
and my best recommendation is that I am successful 
in curing my patients. Nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by the imperfect working of the digestive 
system. My specialty is the permanent curing of 
these derangements, and I have so thoroughly mas- 
tered these troubles that I can treat patients by 
correspondence at any distance with satisfactory 
results. Address me confidentially 


Dr. A. H. SWINBURNE 





ur spare 
protes mm 
. 1 t 
; on as 





yntaiming latest and best information mcerning its 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN "2°: 


iracter, exte and opportunities ; mailed free 


ADRIAN G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. 


Fond mother Willie you should 


have known better than to fight with that 
little Smith boy 

W allt I know mamma, but | 
thought I could lick him.’’—Ohto Stat 


Journal 


a CHICAGO 


r ALTON 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
ST.LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY, 
Is 
PEORIA 


KANSAS CITY 


ST.LOt 





THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT 


SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER .« 
rEXAS. FLORIDA. UTAH 
CALIFORNIA OREGON 









b= = = 


= 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, BTC. 


Gro, J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Cuicaeo, ILL. 








LOOD 
POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured: You can be treated at home unde 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, lodide potash 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers or 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 








Dept. W, St. Clair Bidg. MARIETTA, ono | 


oi 





Judge’s 
Latest 
Big 
Success 


Pal 


A New Humorous 
Magazine from 
the ** Judge ”’ 
presses, 

One Hundred and 
Twenty-eight 
Pages of fun— 
pictorial and 
otherwise. 


a 


JUDGE COMPANY, 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 


PICTURE FUN 





‘tal $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
| tured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 


es OR Sale on all 
trains 
and at all live 


news stores. 


Price, 25° 


~ 


You cannot afford 
to miss it. 

It’s an out-and- 
out mirth pro- 
voker. 

Your newsdealer 
sells it; 

or send 25 cents 
in coin or stamps. 


~ 


YORK CITY 
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THE ENGLISH 


The Automobile in War. 


A’ ARMORED 


motor car designed to 


carry an array of formidable guns to 
be used on land as battle-sh ps are used ¢ 
sea has been designed by an English invent 
or, Frederick Simms, and has Eas exhib- 
ited in the Crystal Palace, London. The 
frame of the motor-carriage is rectangular 
and constructed of heavy steel channels. 
Careful study has been given in order to 
combine in the machine the greatest 


Phe 


substantial 


minimum of weight 
should be 
if necessary, a weight of 
anticipated that 


strength with the 
idea is that the 
enough to support, 
twelve tons; but it 
it will often be called upon to carry more 
than six tons. The 
the motive power is a 16-horse-power four- 
cylinder hydro-carbon The fuel 
burnt is petrol, tanks are sup- 
plied underneath the main frame, capable 


cal 
is not 
engine 


which supplies 


engine. 


for which 








c= perfume so closely resem- } 

bles the fragrance of the liv- 

ing violet that it is impossible to } 

tell them apart. | 

Smailesi size original bot $4 

tle containing two ounces each 

id at first-class establishments 
Write for trce sample to 
Ed. Pina’ 3 Impertaticn Office 

6 E. 148h St., New York 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day. you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force.in the shape of 
or nyoed = pill posses. is dangerous. T 
oolhest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping t 
bowels clear and clean is to take . etees 














CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Nover Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢, 0c Write 
for ja sample, and booklet on health. Address 

Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 


AUTOMOBILE 


| spine 


| particular direction, 





GUN-CARRIAGE 


200 miles Che 
Pom-poms and 
10,000 rounds 


and has 


of giving the car a run of 
car is equipped with two 
Maxims It 


of small-arm 


two ean Carry 


ammunition, also, at 


a pinch, carrying capacity tor twenty men, 


a e 
Persistence Wins. 
N A talk to workingmen the other day 


Hu- 


story 


Bishop Ingram, of London, said : * 
man nature 
of the 
cream 


always reminds me of the 

frogs that fell into a pot of 
One of them up the 
a bad job, and without much 
bottom The other, strik- 
all his legs, and persevering, 
eventually himself resting upon a 
pat of butter churned by his own efforts 
to get his he ad the level of the 
cream,”’ 


two 
soon gave 
struggle as 
ado sank to the 
ing out with 


found 


above 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn 
ING Syrup should always be used tor children teething 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy tor diarrheea 


Piano is an instrument tl 


any parlor 


The Sohmer 
ment to 


at is an erna 


Spinal Curvature and Its Cure. 


ABNORMAL curvature of the spine may come on at any 
age. It may occur in children trom a fall upon the 
| nates, as in play, a chair is pulled away so that the 
child sits down suddenly upon the hard floor. We have 

| seen spinal curvature result in this way in two cases. It 
may arise from the child’s desk being too low, and the 
wrong posture being taken while attending school. 

| Often a child, overgrown or backward in his studies, is 


The desks being small, 
thus curvature of the 


put in the primary department 

he is forced to bend forward ; 
is brought on. School-teachers, book-keepers, 
and literary people are subject to spinal deflection trom 
the same cause improper posture, long continued. The 
physicians of the Philo Burt Manufac turing Company, 
52 Fourth St he stown, N. Y., makers of the cele 
brated spinal appliance for curvature of the spine, tell 
us in their literature (which, with price-list, Ys sent free 


| on application) that of the thousands of patients wear- 


ing their appliance, the greater part contracted the 


curvature trom improper posture, bending the spine na 
especially when tired from long 


standing or sitting 





Bicycles Below Gost 


Bicyc! es. oversteck. For 30 days 
Gees wiil sacrifice at less than actual 
‘actor’ 
cont’ Mew 1902 Models. 
“Bellise,”’ complete $8.7 
“e 


ossack,”’ oe°s So:78 


as giberian,,” ® Beauty $10. 78 
Road Racer, 
Bo Ne bicycle at any price $11. 75 
Choice of M. & W. or Record tires 
and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest on 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
C.0.D. to anyone without a cent deposit 
& allow 10 DAYS Ln TRIAL 
before purchase is bind: 
600 good 2nd-hand hore $3 to $8. 
t ope a bicycle until you have written 
i with large photographic 
engravings and full descriptions. 


| MEAD GYGLE GO. Oept™>™ Chicago. 












6000 INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 


commission off 
BEST and MOST c. 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red 
Good Coffees 12c. and 1 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31-33 Vesey St , New York. 
P. O. Box 289 
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Pabst beer 


Is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops — never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 


24 YEARS 


the Standard of 
Excellence 


ONLY TRUE Railroad 


SANITARY UNDERWEAR 





A Series of delightful Sketches just is- 
sued by the Lackawanna Railroad. These 
sketches are contained in a handsomely 
illustrated book called ** Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,’’ which describes some of 
the most attractive summer places in the 
East. 


Send 6 Cents in postage stamps to T. W. 
LEE, General Passenger Agent, New York 
City, and a copy will be mailed you. 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER 


Illustrated c etalogue Free. 


{is West 23d Street 
155-157 Broadway 
‘504 Fulton Street 
240-232 Boylston Street 
24 Chestnut Street 
Go: 82 State Street 


Agents In all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 

















To Colorado 
Back 


E will sell tickets at less than half fare this summer, to enable 
people of moderate means to visit Colorado, On frequent days 
the price for round trip tickets to Colorado will be $25 from 
Chicago, $21 from St. Louis. Eastern Railroad agents will sell through 
tickets. Colorado is not a country of high prices. Our handbook tells all 
about the hotels, boarding houses and ranches, their prices, rates for livery, the fishing 
and hunting, charges for guides, etc. You can get excellent accommodations for $8 to $10 
aweek. Send foracopy. No charge, and with the book I will enclose a circular telling 
about the railroad ticket rates and our fast “one night on the road” trains between 
Chicago or St. Louis and Colorado. 
There is no place in the world like Colorado for beauty of mountain scenery-and per- 
fection of climate —it is ideal. I have never known anyone to return from Colorado 
disappointed. Where could you find a more delightful place to spend your vacation? 








P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO 
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2. Put a liberal 





rice, 








Put in colander 


SEND ONE COUPON AND 10 CTS. poe 
FOR OUR DOLL. minute. 


1. Pour the dry flakes from the pack- 
age into a colander. 
amount of salt into a 
little boiling water. 
3. Pour the boiling salted water on the 
through the colander. 
4 Drain, shake slightly, and turn out 
on a hot dish ; serve with sugar 
and milk. 


EAT COOK’S FLAKED RICE, @ 


DON'T COOK. 








That is all— 
rice is perfectly 
in less than a 








Sait ‘the water 














FOR BABY TOO. 
NEW BORN INFANTS- 
Cook’s Flaked Rice, one quart 


One cup of 


water, boil ten minutes, add a 


pint of milk, pinch of salt, and a 





very little sugar, and strain. 
THREE MONTHS OLD CHILD— 
Use double the quantity of 
Cook’s Flaked Rice 
(two cups) and do not 


“ 
Empty into dish 
COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., 


1 Union Square, New York. 











strain. 
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a | Life-insurance Suggestions. 
THE FREEDOM with which th 


msur- 


What The Want ance superintendents of the various 
y States are pointing out the inherent weak- 

| ness of fraternal assessment associations is 
Buyers of fine whiskey find in significant For instance, the State com- 
missioner of Minnesota declares that, “ex- 

cepting a very few of these fraternal 


societies, an insufficient assessment or pre- 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


exactly what they | 
want, viz.: | 


mium rate is being collected from the mem- 
permanency.” 


He believes in drastic legislation 





bers, to insure their future 
so framed 
as to compel every fraternal society issuing 
a life-insurance policy to adopt a minimum 
table of rates, based upon well-established 
| mortality tables, 
| such 
of many of 


and he unless 
action is taken, the 
these societies 


“In many cases,”’ 


says that, 
final dissolution 
must occur, | 
he says, “especially those | 
having a very large membership, this un- 
happy will be long deferred, but 
it is bound to come eventually, 80 long as 
insufhcient rates are collected.’’ 
no controverting this statement 





veriod 
A Whiskey of the 
Highest Grade, | 
Superb Flavor 
and Perfectly 
Matured 


There is 
and even 
the promoters of fraternal societies admit 
the hardships of their situation. I have 
had many letters from members of frater- 
nal associations, expressing regret that the 
advice 
lowed many years ago, but it is never too 
late to mend. 

“T. I. C.,” New York I do not believe that 
your policy is the best one that you could have, 
and would much prefer one in a strong, well- 
established, and thoroughly secure institution 
The 20-payment life plan is an excellent one for | 
— you; or, if you prefer it, a 20-year endowment, 
which would give you, at the age of 47, the full 


amount of the policy and any surplus to which it 
was entitled. Such a policy has increasing value 


Buurimore RYE 
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Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON Baltimore, Md. 
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SUBMERGED fate portable Ere 





Applied to any boat in 
a moment. Absolutely 
practical. Noiseless 
Odorless, and Sate. 
Nothing to get out of 
order or explode. Ma 


from year to year 


“T..”’ Sandusky, O.: Nearly all the well-estab- 
lished companies offer attractive features, many 
of them without are at ersential differences You 


probably would do better with one of the strongest | 


and best-established con.panies than with one that 
is new and untried. Any agent will give vou a 


list of these, or you can find full information in the | 


a5 umed Service May ys th - 





efor 
“ 


END SIX CENTS . 
ONDERLAND 19°. 





chinery all being in pro 


i) id Pocket Index for 1902, issued by the Spectator 
pe eran ruqcder, saves 


Company, New York, and which will be sent you 


229 Park Map. othe 


room in boat. Easiest I } : . 1 

»y them for twenty-five cents 
sp anavate: sane te V3: 2s cts. for 
shallow water ; just the “W. L.,.” Brooklyn: (1) The rate is somewhat 


lower. but I do not think the polieyv is the best or |] re 
the safest one you could have, and vou can alwavs 
afford to pay for security. (2) Your 20-year 
endowment in the Equitable ought to be entirely 
satisfactory. I do vot see that vou would gain 
anything by the five-vearly division of dividends 


She Hevmee. 


OWSTONE 
NATIONAL PAI Ie. 
S.Fee, GEN. Pass.AGEeNnT, St. Paul, MINN. 


thing for fishing and 
hunting. We also make 
four types of motor gen 
erators and three sizes 
ot gasoline generators. 
Manufactured 
nominie, Wis. 
logue tree. Address 
Sales Dept., ay 
Electric Motor Co., 239 
Hennepin Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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PICTURES OF FAIR WOMEN. 


SERIES of Eight Striking Sketches of Heads of Beautiful Women, by 

J. Montgomery Flagg. Each sketch is most artistically reproduced in 

sepia on heavy plate paper, and is mounted on Melton gray board, size 

15x19, The complete series of eight sells for $5.00. Mr. Flagg’s heads are 

all sketched from living models, and are more nearly typical of the beauty of 

the American girl than any other similar art collection heretofore published, 

The small illustrations shown herein are reproductions in miniature of the 
complete series, 


THE FLAGG “PICTURES OF FAIR WOMEN” 


dre limited to one thousand sets. Some of these were sold in advance of 
publication, The remainder are bound to go fast, now that the announcement 
is made definitely of their publication. 

The price of the complete series of eight is $5.00. 


JUDGE COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
110 Fitth Avenue, New York. 








wanes MONT Come ny Fidze 








james Mowreomeny FAH 
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Copyright, 1902, by Judge Publishing Co. 








PICKING A LOCK. 



































Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
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to three-fourths mile faster per hour 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater New TRUSCOTT BOAT MPO. CO., 


Sohmer Building, 
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\\X ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 



















Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are nt at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with it a dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants. We seek to make it worth while 
for good men to remain with us permanently. 
_ Previous experience neither essential nor ob- 
jectionable. The Oliveragency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willegnter into details by corres. 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry, 


The Oliver 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 






CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Typewriter§ | PEORIA, ILL. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Co., EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 
95 LakeStreet, 9 | ST» LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
cae, ,Us.ag | THOU gxourslon seeping cs service between 
Ferien ote $) AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


| Connections at above terminals for the 
| EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


. Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


London, England. 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


BLAIR’S PILLS} 





A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
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We make everything, from a 16-ft. launch to a cruiser, 

| and each the best of its kind. ‘* The 16-footer,’’ the big 
gest, salest, handsomest, completest of its size, and a halt 


Our FREE illus 


trated catalogue tells all about it—good winter reading 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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WILLIAMS *Scar~ 








When Williams’ Soap he uses 
His face is full of bliss, 














But when he tries the other kinds 
He always looks like this 


A Not Uncommon Experience 


‘¢T have always used Williams’ Shaving Soap, with the greatest satis- 
faction. Its thick, creamy, cooling lather has made shav ing a pleasure. 

‘‘Recently I was persuaded to try another soap, which the dealer 
assured me was ‘just as good as Williams’, and alittle cheaper.’ I simply 
could notuseit! ‘The lather dried very quickly, my face itched and smarted, 
and it was torture to shave. 

‘Tt will be a cold day when Iam again induced to accept a substitute 
for the famous Williams’ Shaving Soap.”’ 





















Williams’ Soaps are prepared by the only firm in the world making a 
specialty of Shaving Soaps, and represent the skill and experience of over 
60 years devoted to the difficult problem of making a perfect soap for 
shaving. 

Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c¢ SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c, 


GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or Sq.), 10c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c, 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Bafbers), 6 round cakes, 1 |b., g40c. Exquisite also for Toilet, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 














LonpDoN. 
Paris. 


DreEsDEN 
SYDNEY 


“TE SEL AER” 


t adds, subtracts, etc., up to 9,999,999, and is perfectly 
accurate. Is more reliable than any $200 to $300 Mma 
chine t 1s so simple that a child can operate it. It 


val PRIGE ONLY 25 GENTS 


Agents wanted. 
. LI 














never gets out 









;} S. P. LEO, 286 Catvert STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
} —_—— —_—$ 
: Summer Tours for 1902 
as dics nd : of the Michigan Central, ‘ The Niagara Falls Route,” 





will be more varied and extensive than heretofore, 
embracing Mackinac Island and Northern Michigan, 
Niagara Falls, The Adirondacks, Thousand Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, White Moun- 
tains, New England Coast, and many other health 
and pleasure resorts of the North and East. Send 
two cents postage for Summer Tours. O. W. 
Ruggles, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chi- 


cago. 
HAMMOCK STANDS, 


your FAT and he [x EDU 
“REDUCTO” 

In a perfectly harmless vegetable compound ew» 
dorsed by thousands of PHYSICIANS AND PEOPLE 
who have tried it. 

You need have no fear of evil effects. SEND 25c FOR 
SAMPLE TREAIMENT and instructions, everything 
mailed in plain envelope. Address GINSENG CHEMI- 
CAL, CO., 3701 8. Jeff. Av., St. Louis. 


PRE FINE 


Lawn Furniture, beautiful an 





LONDON (ENGLAND). 


ornamental. Saves lawn and 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- trees. Illustrated catalogue free. 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel HERCULES MF6, CO. 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. | 


Dep’t 64 Centerville, lowa. 














‘AT YOUR GROCERS - 


\ and ir a beautiful 
Jails finish £0 fabrics 
-.- Retains ‘its shape &will . 
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IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CEN 





TRAL. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ¢ 


RAILROAD 


THE 


Popular Route 
TO THE 
Summer Resorts 


OF 


Eastern North America. 





Summer Excursion Tickets 


TO THE PRINCIPAL 


Seashore, 
Mountain and 


Lake Resorts 


Via various routes with liberal 
return limits now on sale at 
Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket 
Offices at 


LOW RATES. 











FULL INFORMATION FOR 


Summer Vacation Trips 


IS CONTAINED IN THE 


Summer Excursion Route Book 


Giving routes, rates, descriptions, hotels, 
illustrations, maps and comprehensive out- 
lines. This book will be issued on June J, 
and will be on sale after that date at all 
Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Offices, at 10 
cents per copy, or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of 20 cents in stamps, by GEO. W. 
BOYD, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, to whom 
communications regarding Personally Con- 
ducted Tours to Yellowstone Park, Califor- 
nia, Canada, etc., should also be addressed. 





J. R. WOOD, General Passenger Agent. 
J, B. HUTCHINSON, General Manager. 
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—— ) mette- Vita, 


PURE, PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS 


MALTA-VITA is good to eat 
MEALTA-VITA : 
MALTA-VITA 


t- 6° MALTA-VITA 





MALTA-VITA ta 
iry to i re pertect gu 


Hundred 





rfect food, properly prepar 
' $ e system and removes the " 
of the of lie. MALTA-VITA, 

scl illy prepared properly 


anid patients 


A GREAT LABOR SAVER 





Paetoce I ) ect te Bp oan Me pe 


mene. ve- vita. ll t 
J “MALTA. VITA re 


HEALTH, HAPPINESS 


t lor $1 invested in meat If your 
ents to pay for wrapping and postage and 


Meee 
eh PE Foon 


’ ystem Re 


MALTA. VITA: 


pper, will m 
gestior 


ind constipation 
MALTA-VITA 


ke i 
ready to eat Many physicians are rec 
MALTA-VITA with much satislaction to themselve 


protected with an inne eal, at 1 t Fac 


rt mn 


the t 
} 


RECOMMENDED 
BY PHYSICIANS 


eived by the Malta- Vita 
Pure Food Co. tellin { 
the meri i MALTA- vita. 


people are coming t 


know that 


MALTA. WITR into t ag te MALTA. vita is The 
tual a 
is relished by old and you k or ¥ MALTA. VITA 


ul mer diet 


These are the blessings that { w in the wake of MALTA-VITA. 


ge y expre Sr cx 
{ MALTA-VITA and a beautiful cook book, “ Dainty Dishes,” on 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Battle CreeK, Mich. 











A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EVENT — SAVING A DAY 





( NE of the events of the beginning of 
the century is the inauguration of 
the “Twentieth Century Train” between 
New York and Chicago by the New York 
Central and Lake Shore railroads. 

This train goes into service June 1 5th, 
1902, and will run daily thereafter, leav- 
ing New York at 2.45 P. M., arriving 
Chicago at 9.45 next morning; leaving 
Chicago at 12.30 noon, arriving Grand 
Central Station, New York, at g.30 next 
morning. 

This is beyond all question the fastest 
long distance train in the world; the g8o 
miles between New York and Chicago 
being covered in exactly twenty hours, 
including all stops and slow-downs. 

The fact that the New York Central 
will have in addition to the 20-hour train 
four 24-hour trains and three slower trains 
every day between New York and Chi- 
cago will justify the press statement that 
“The New York Central ts the connecting 
railroad between the East and the West.” 











A copy of the Catalogue of the ‘ Four-Track Series” will be sent free upon 

eipt of a two-cent stamp, by Ge orge H. Daniels, General Passen; er Agent, 
N. ~w York Ce merel and Hudson Rive 2r Railroad, Grand Central Statio ym, New 
York. 
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